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THE REFORM BILL. 


ORTUNE, which never entirely deserts the bold, gave to 
Mr. Disraeli on Monday last a night of triumph after 
many nights of humiliation. It is impossible to deny 
that the Liberals were placed in a position little short of 
ignominious by the successful conspiracy of the “'Tea-room.” 
The motives of many of the gentlemen who assembled in that 
retreat— sacred to discontented minorities of either party—are 
above all suspicion ; but, however well meaning they may have 
been, the mode they adopted for giving effect to their opinions 
is one which we cannot regard with any approbation. If they 
dissented from the action which the leader of the party pro- 
posed to take, the proper place and time to intimate their 
distaste for the “instruction” committed to the care of Mr. 
Coleridge was at the meeting called by Mr. Gladstone on the 
previous Friday. It is true that Mr. Olay and Mr. Locke did 
express some doubts as to the policy of the course then deter- 
mined upon ; but, if we are to judge by the “ authorized report ” 
of the proceedings, their misgivings were but faintly uttered, 
and no notice whatever was given that their objections would be 
persisted in, in opposition to the general sense of the party. The 
majority of those who, having been present in Carlton-gardens, 
afterwards met in the Tea-room, have not even such an excuse as 
may be offered by the two gentlemen we have mentioned for the 
course which they ultimately took. They gave no premonitory 
hint of dissatisfaction or warning of mutiny. Now we must say, 
wholly apart from the merits of the “instruction,” that such a line 
of action was not creditable to those who adopted it. If frank- 
ness is due from the leader towards the members, it is no less 
incumbent upon the members towards the leader of a party. 
We are no advocates of servile obedience—we are quite aware 
that in the Liberal party, at all events, a large liberty of 
independent action must be allowed — but still, when Mr. 
Gladstone took his followers into counsel, he had a right to 
expect that those who obeyed his summons would either support 
him or would give him notice of their impending defection. It 
is utterly impossible to carry on any collective action if gentle- 
men are, by their silence, to give an apparent assent to a pro- 
position, and are then to be at liberty to go away and employ 
themselves in thwarting it. Mutual confidence is the only basis 
on which a party can stand ; and if that is shaken by sectional 
combinations in opposition to the general sense of the body, it is 
clear that there is an end to useful or hearty co-operation. That 
many members who met in the “ Tea-room ” were'sincerely of 
opinion that there was a better chance of getting a large exten- 
sion of the franchise by accepting the Government scheme as 
the groundwork of discussion in committee, than by laying 
down, as a preliminary to that stage, the principle of a fixed 
rating qualification, we are quite ready to admit; but we 
shall probably do others no injustice im supposing that 
they were influenced by the threat of dissolution, which 
Mr. Disraeli so adroitly promulgated in the singular speeches 
which he addressed to the no less singular depntations which 
pretended to represent the working classes of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. Half-heartedness, cowardice, and selfishness 
take many forms; and they have before now assumed stronger 
disguises than that of a sudden fervour for household suffrage. 


3 The Scotch members, we understand, boldly avowed that their 
action was based on an exclusive reference to their own country. 








As there is no compounding for rates in Scotland, the Govern- 
ment Bill would work well, and liberally, there; and they were, 
therefore, unwilling to assist in substituting a £5 rating for a 
pure household franchise. No doubt the national “ canniness” 
is conspicuous in this view of the subject. But it is clear that 
it will be difficult, if not impossible, for the Liberals of the 
three countries to act together, if the members belonging 
to each division of the empire regulate their course ex- 
clusively by a reference to their own peculiar wants 
and interests—more especially if they seek to attain their 
ends by springing a mine upon their colleagues at the last 
moment, It is possible that no harm may eventually 
arise from the proceedings of which we complain. But their 
immediate effect was certainly very mischievous, because 
it lowered the influence and authority of the party, and con- 
demned its chosen spokesman and leader to accept, for one 
evening at any rate, a réle of silent acquiescence instead of 
vigorous action. It takes a long time to repair the injury thus 
done; because our opponents are always prone to hope that 
what has been may be again. They are encouraged to resist 
when they would otherwise yield; and although we may some- 
times snatch a party victory in consequence of these mistakes, 
it is not conducive to the dignity of the Legislature that the 
proceedings of the parties into which it is divided should be 
regulated by assuming culculations as to the possible divisions 
and cabals in each other’s ranks. 

It would be idle now to discass at any length the policy of 
an “ instruction” which was never moved. But Mr. Gladstone 
was certainly justified, by the general-course of Parliamentary 
experience, in advising his followers to agree upon some general 
proposition before entering committee. That is a stage at 
which the Government has almost ‘necessarily a great advantage 
over the Opposition. In the desultory discussions which then 
take place, a small force well handled and obedient to the word 
of command is far more than a match for a larger one loosely 
organized and imperfectly held together. Although he failed 
to carry all his followers with him, it by no means follows that 
he did not suggest the course most likely to result in a satis- 
factory issue, if he could have rallied round him a united party. 
It is impossible to evade a real and decisive issue, however 
convenient it may be to postpone it. The Reform question 
is now one of far too great importance—one which has far too 
deep a hold upon the heart of the country—to be made the 
subject of dexterous compromise or underhand arrangement. 
The Liberal party cannot in honour, and, so long as Mr. Glad- 
stone is their leader, they will not be permitted to decline 
a direct and honest declaration of their opinions. If 
any of those who met in the Tea-room hoped that they 
could avoid a decisive conflict of principles, and . patch 
up some kind of indistinct compromise with the Government, 
they must ha®e been undeceived by the promptitude with 
which Mr. Gladstone placed on the notice-paper of the House 
for Thursday evening amendments which raised precisely the 
same points as were involved in the issue from which they had 
shrunk. We cannot help thinking that they must also have 
been somewhat disappointed with the course taken by the 


‘Government. Their only justification for standing aloof from 


their party was a hope that Mr. Disraeli would make such 
concessions as might render his ratepdying suffrage a sub- 
stantial instead of a purely illusory extension of the franchise. 
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If that hope was entertained, “it bas certainly hae 
appointed. While there was a prospect of the on ra 
party opposing the Bill going into Committee, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was lavish in his promises and more 
than conciliatory in his bearing. The moment, however, 
that there appeared to be a prospect of disunion oe 
the Opposition, the right hon. gentleman assumed an attitude 
of defiance, nailed his colours to the mast, and announced his 
intention to stand by the most obnoxious provisions of his 
measure. The new clauses relating to compound house- 
holders, which were printed last Saturday morning, still 
maintain the individious distinction between householders above 
and those below £10, and still impose upon the latter the pay- 
ment of a fine as the price of their vote. In the circular which Mr. 
Disraeli subsequently issued to his followers he announced his 
intention to treat even the two years’ residence of the newly- 
enfranchised voters as a vital point in the Bill; and, in short, 
he made it as perfectly clear that his talk about calling the 
House into council, and acting in concert with them, was a 
mere pretence assumed when he was weak, to be dropped as 
soon as he thought that he had gathered strength from the 
split in the Liberal ranks. We do not pretend to understand 
the tactics of the Tory leader. Whatever principle his Bill may 
have, would certainly not have been violated by allowing the com- 
pound householder under £10 to pay the composition instead of 





the full rate, in the same way as the householder above £10; | 


while the distinction between one year’s and two years’ resi- 
dence is certainly about the narrowest basis on which the fate 
of a Government was ever rested. 
points, he would have given a substantial pledge of his 
sincerity, and would have rendered it very difficult for Liberals 
to oppose the Bill. By the course which he actually took he 
stamped the measure with a character of dishonesty, virtually 
admitting that its one vital principle—that by which he would 
stand or fall—was to take away with one hand what it gives 
with the other. No more complete proof could have been 
afforded that it was absolutely necessary, before entering the 
Committee, to lay down some simple and straightforward 
principle as a guide to the deliberations of that body. 

The debate on Thursday evening was substantially that 
which should have taken place on Mr. Coleridge’s “ instruction.”’ 
Although it turned technically upon the insertion of certain 
words in the second clause, the issue discussed was in reality 
the substitution of a £5 rating franchise for one based upon 
the personal payment of rates. In an able and exhaustive 
speech Mr, Gladstone showed that although the former propo- 
sition was apparently more, it was in reality far less, restrictive 
than the latter as it is embodied in the Government Bill. It 
may undoubtedly appear to some that it would have been 
a wiser course to strip the Government franchise of its 
limitations and incumbrances than to substitute one defined by 
a mere figure. But the truth is that the House of Commons 
is not prepared to go as far, as household suffrage. Any 
attempt to induce them to do so at the present time would 
result in failure; and therefore, as a matter of prudence, Mr. Glad- 
stone could show good grounds for the course which he adopted, 
while, as a matter of fact, he placed it beyond fair question 
that his plan would enfranchise many more of the working 
classes than would be admitted to the suffrage by the counter 
proposition, On the other hand, Conservatives, like Sir Wm. 
Heathcote, regarded it with favour, because they saw in it the 
elements of at least a temporary settlement, while in the 
Government Bill they found nothing but the source of renewed 
agitation. While Lord Cranborne and Mr. Ralph Earle figured 
in the unwonted character of supporters of Mr. Gladstone— 
the former acknowledging, with many expressions of penitence, 
his regret for opposing the Reform Bill of last year—Mr. 
Hibbert announced his intention of deserting his party, and 
voting with the Government. If we might judge from certain 
indications which are rarely deceptive, and from the rumours 
current in the House, the member for Oldham will not stand 
alone. | nder these circumstances, the lists of those voting on 
either side will probably present some curious and contradictory 
features. Whatever may be the fate of the particular pro- 
positions which are under discussion while we write, the Liberal 
party, represented and led by Mr. Gladstone, will at least have 
done their duty in placing before the country a direct and 
intelligible issue. If they are beaten, they must then apply 


themselves, as best they can, to the amendment of the Govern- | 


ment Bill, in accordance with the real or supposed principles of 
that measure. 
appeal to the country, we have no doubt that the constituencies 
at any rate, will decide justly between those who sacrificed 
office for the sake of Reform, and those who have taken up 
Reform for the sake of office. 
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If he had yielded on other | 


If, on the other hand, the Government should | 
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IRELAND’S EXTREMITY. 





REVIEW. 
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Patstep at the hour of its birth, the Fenian insurrection 
never owned a vigorous life. It is dying—nay, it js dead 
already. But Fenianism itself is not dead, nor dying. Havin 
wrought irreparable mischief, if not having attained its om 
fessed ends, the spirit of Irish disaffection, impervious to logic 
not to be cowed by any disaster, retires for a moment from 
action, secure in the protection of popular sympathies, It 
waits but an opportunity to strike another blow. The risin 
on Ash Wednesday, whether part of a deliberate scheme p 
precipitated by some accident, scarcely pretended to hope for 
success. Its leaders and organizers, in that remarkable docu- 
ment circulated in the name of the “ Provisional Government” 
admit the desperation of their cause, so far as the immediate 
overthrow of British rule is concerned; and the prisoners tried 
and convicted at special commissions for the past eighteen 
months have avowed almost the same thing. They have aimed 
at, and even in their wildest schemes have partly attained, two 
objects; they have rekindled the fires of insurrectionary passion 
in Ireland and of sympathy with the wrongs of Ireland abroad: 
they have at the same time enjoyed a certain vindictive 
pleasure in inflicting upon England the humiliation and pain 
of the late alarm. These aims, no doubt are paltry enough, 
unworthy the energies of sane men. But it is the very insanity 
of Fenianism that makes it truly dangerous. If it were a 
| practical enterprise, to be measured by practical views, we 
might anticipate and provide against it. But seeing thatit 
is hopeless, that its leaders are convinced of its hopelessness, 
we cannot reckon with any confidence upon its dissolution, 
That which is heedless of success cannot be crushed by failure, 
And so it comes to pass that, at the very moment when the 
Fenian bands have dispersed before the British troops, an 
uneasiness, an insecurity, a troubled unrest prevails among all 
classes throughout the island. Among landlords and parsons, 
priests and farmers, shopkeepers and artisans, there is panic or 
undetined expectancy. The air, charged with a gathering storm, is 
oppressive. Social life is all but paralyzed. The sorely-needed 
progress of industry and enterprise, of commercial and manu- 
facturing speculations, has been stayed. The banks are, or at 
least seem to the unlearned farmer and trader, to be no longer 
safe. Even the retail trade of the small towns has received an 
almost fatal shock. Yet superficial critics make light of the late 
outbreak, because it offered no serious resistance to Lord Strath- 
nairn’s troops. Irishmen know better. They feel that, since the 
time Spenser wrote to the present, the suppression of every-rebel- 
lion has been followed by anticipations of peace, tranquillity, and 
contentment; they know too well how vain such anticipations 
have proved. It must be futile to operate on the inflamed 
surface, neglecting the internal disease. We hear, therefore, 
from every part of Ireland cries that something must be done, 
and done quickly. Some proposed remedies will scarcely meet 
approval in this country. The Orangeman protests that 
Ireland will never be at rest till you restore him his eternal 
rights of flaunting party-banners and murdering Papists. The 
Irish, too, would have us believe that a few more fat appoint- 
ments thrown among the Catholic lawyers would quench, the 
last embers of disaffection. But it is more important for 8% 
know what it is that the masses want. Despite the obstinate 
deafness of do-nothing politicians, their demands are easily 
heard and understood. The Catholic Bishop of Kerry, 
Dr. Moriarty, the prelate who denounced the Fenians m those 
somewhat savage words quoted with gusto by Lord Naas: 
just published a pastoral, in which he shows that mens mm 
can never be at ease in Ireland as long as the Church is main- 
tained; and as for the land question, every farmers club in 
the kingdom calls for a permanent settlement. 

We must do something to put the mass of the Irish ar 
within the pale—to set them on the side of order aoe 
revolution. This is a work which a reformed House “ 
Commons cannot, and, as we believe, will not shirk. What 6 . 
be done must be done boldly and thoroughly. bape php 
dilettanti politicians, weak in intellectual fibre, capable 0 « 
initiative, have pottered, too long for the interest and 
honour of England, over compromises, palliatives, makes 
| For the last five-and-thirty years, they have wasted time 
talk, comparing, analogizing, weighing the respective wr 4 
| and disadvantages of la grande and la petite culture—of Se 
taryism and State-Churchism—of sectarian and secular al 
| tion—of local and central government. And, while we Cab 
been prating, Irishmen have been conspiring, and ore - 
| tinental nation is enabled to, point an easy sarcasm wi 

allusion to Ireland. Whatever we do, therefore, a rene 
Parliament ought to lose no time in doing, We ere nes 
| from the workmen of England.  Ill-informed on political, a 
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tions as they must often be, mistaken as they sometimes 
are, their bias is not in a direction adverse to the claims of 
Ireland. They have little connection and less affection for the 
State Church. They will not be disposed to back the selfish 
pretensions of the landowning class. Above all, between the 
proletaries of every nation there is a solidarité, an invincible 
secret sympathy which manifests itself on unexpected occasions, 
and which needs only guidance to become a beneficent power. 
But may we look for guidance from the Liberal chiefs? Has 
Mr. Gladstone the boldness or the prudence to lead the way P 
Will the mass of the party accept the necessity of the strange 
ways, or will they for ever be hankering after compromise ? 
These are momentous questions: the event alone can answer 
them. 

It is quite needless to discuss the points which a liberal 
policy towards Ireland should embrace. Whatever politicians 
in this country may believe in the abstract respecting the 
Church Establishment and the land system, however some may 
be dubious as to the economical or political advantages of 
Radical measures of Reform, no one, except a knave or a fool, 
can persist in doubting the earnestness of the Irish masses in 
their detestation of existing institutions in Ireland. Hating 
and fearing Fenianism as the Catholic priesthood do, they yet 
cannot abstain from declaring repeatedly and vehemently that 
until the insult of the alien Church be removed, until some 
security and permanence be given to the peasant in his occu- 
pation of the soil, the population of Ireland will not rest— 





it will win itself immortal honour. No task, not even the 
advancement of national education or the extinction of pau- 
perism, is nobler or more urgent. But if it does not attempt 
the work, or approaches it in the spirit of the classes who 
now rule, the reputation of self-determined government will be 
severely, it may be fatally, shaken. Every day is making our 
position in Ireland more shameful and more unsafe. We are 
sinking fast below the level of Continental Europe; Austria no 
longer keeps us in countenance; the Muscovite and the Turk 
are our only companions in dishonour. Nor are the humiliation 
and the disgrace unaccompanied by danger. At this moment 
we may rest in scornful security, confident that Lord Strath- 
nairn can check the wild enterprises of the Fenians in Ireland. 
But dare we always count on peace? The Utopias that were 
hatched in the glass-and-iron palace of 1851, were soon dissi- 
pated by the cannon of Sebastopol. We cannot promise a 
greater, nor indeed as great, a security to the millennium of 
which Napoleon’s Exposition is the pledge. We may be 
entangled in a European war. More probably we may be 
involved in an inextricable dispute with America. And if the 
United States were to break peace with us, we might have 
another story to tell beyond the Irish sea. The dashing Irish 
cavalier, who out of the most unpromising material welded the 
finest cavalry force on the faceof the earth, and swept the Shenan- 
doah Valley of the flower of the Confederate armies, might land 


_ on the coast of Connaught any summer’s day with eight or ten 


cannot be expected to rest—contented under British rule. | 


Besides these questions there are others less conspicuous, but 
perhaps not less inviting, to the people of the sister kingdom. 
A system of education nominally devoted to the establishment 
of religious equality stops short at the point where equality 
becomes most just and necessary. And it is this inequitable 
arrangement, not any rooted repugnance to secular education, 
that makes the National system, founded by Sir Robert Peel, 
unpopular in Ireland. Some three months ago even Cardinal 
Cullen wrote on this subject to the National Association in 
Dublin,—*“ As long as vast public endowments for education 
shall be left in the hands of a Protestant minority, the claims of 
the great majority ought not to be forgotten.” On this subject— 
a fruitful source of heartburnings—nothing short of a bold and 
sweeping change will be effective. Such patchwork legislation 
as the supplemental charter of the late Government is simply 
mischievous. Justice to the Catholics of Ireland will not 
be fairly complete until Trinity College, Dublin, the royal 
and endowed schools, and other educational establishments 
now connected with the Irish Church, shall be thrown 
open to all classes and creeds. The merits of such 
a step would not, we confess, be impaired in our view 
by its being an advance towards the nationalization of 
Oxford and Cambridge and our public schools. But have the 
Liberal leaders the courage of their principles? Will they not 
resort again to futile and disappointing compromises? At this 
moment, another monstrous abuse against which the agricul- 
tural population of Ireland has been protesting in vain for a 
quarter of a century is before Parliament, and the proprietary 
class, unable to defend its naked absurdity, have succeeded in 
screening it for the moment, by pretended reforms, from observa- 
tion and attack. We refer to the grand jury system—a 
machinery worked by the landowners to establish unequal 
taxation, and practically to promote, as is notorious, oppression, 
jobbery, and extravagance. Connected with this monstrous 
anomaly is another—the preposterous magisterial régime. It 
may be doubted whether any other grievance under which 
Ireland suffers, except the policy of eviction pursued by the 
worst class of landlords, has been the cause of so much bad blood 
between the peasantry and the oligarchy, as the mean, petty, 
vexing tyranny of the local justices of the peace. England has not 
perhaps great reason to be proud of her rural magistracy, too 
often bigoted, narrowminded, and despotic. But what is the 
case in Ireland? A class, uneducated or half-educated, 
despising the peasantry as serfs, hating them as Catholics, 
accounting them, in short, an inferior race, loses no opportunity 
when invested with power practically unlimited to assert its 
Supremacy by daily acts of insolence and spite. The plan of 
& local aristocracy exercising magisterial power is profoundly 
unsuited to the Celtic mind under any condition; but in a 
country where bitter animosities between races and creeds sub- 
sist, it is a gross injustice. The only scheme that could work 
Well in Ireland would no doubt be howled at by the “select 
vestry ” party in this country, for it would be a centralized 
Stipendiary body of legal officials, changed from district to dis- 
bay regular intervals, and unconnected in any way with the 
Ocalities to which they may be individually appointed. 

If the reformed Parliament succeeds in pacifying Ireland, 


| it is imperative upon the latter to prevent. 


thousand tried soldiers. No raw recruits learn the art of war 
more readily than Irish peasants. The name and genius of 
Sheridan would work wonders. It would not be till after 
many hard-fought fights that England would succeed in 
reconquering Ireland, If she would avoid this peril, she must 
reconcile at any cost the Irish masses to her rule. While the 
wound in the body politic, ulcerated and unclosing, remains 
unhealed, so long will it continue to breed fever and weakness, 
to menace even—who shall say P—national death. 








LUXEMBOURG. 


THe Luxembourg question still continues to excite the 
apprehensions, and to spread panic through the Exchanges, 
of Europe. Even the promised Exhibition, which was so 
confidently regarded as a security for the preservation of peace 
during the present year, has no longer any tranquillizing effect 
on the public mind. Both in Germany and in France there 
are unmistakable signs that the popular feeling is becoming 
engaged in a manner which threatens to override, or at least to 
control, the action of the Governments; while there is unfor- 
tunately no reason to believe that either the Emperor Napoleon 
or Count Bismarck requires much pressure to move in the 
direction of war. The one is bent on restoring his damaged 
prestige; the other upon maintaining the influence and power 


| which Prussia has lately acquired. To the former a great and 





striking success is almost a matter of necessity ; but that success 
If we are to place 
reliance upon authority which is apparently trustworthy, the 
Emperor has only been restrained by the remonstrances of his 
Ministers from despatching an ultimatum to Berlin; and no one 


can doubt in what manner such a document would have been met, . 


Although hopes still continue to be expressed that war may be 
temporarily postponed in consequence of the unprepared state 
of the French army, it is difficult to believe that the Emperor 
would have raised a question of this kind until he felt himself 
in a position to take decisive action. Even if we suppose 
(which is not improbable) that in the well-known conference at 
Biarritz, Count Bismarck held out the annexation of Luxem- 
bourg as one amongst the baits by which he secured the 
neutrality of France during the late war, Napoleon must by 
this time have learnt the value of the promises with which 
he was then fed. His reputation for sagacity has suffered 
grievously from many recent failures, but we must impute to 
him absolute fatuity if we imagine that he ever expected 
to get the Prussians out of Luxembourg by means of a 
convention with the King of Holland. It is not impossible 
that he so far underrated the national feeling of Germany, 
as to think that he might attain his object by a demonstration; 
but he must be aware that to make a demonstration imposing 
it must be supported by a military force. capable of taking the » 
field with effect. The gquipment of the French army is pro- 
bably not so fetid as some pérsons represent; and it is 
notorious that the Minister of War has publicly stated that he 
is prepared for any eventuality. Besides, it is most likely that 
ifan inadequate supply of breechloaders should make the French » 
Government desirous of postponing the issue which it has 
raised, that very circumstance would only make Count Bismarck 
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more desirous to precipitate events. That statesman has never 
concealed his own belief that war with France is sooner or 
later inevitable. He knows now that his countrymen not only 
share that impression, but are quite prepared for a conflict 
from which they see no chance of permanent escape. If he 
were to declare in categorical terms to-morrow that Luxembourg 
is a German fortress, and that under no circumstances will 
he abandon the right to hold it by a Prussian garrison, he 
would receive an enthusiastic support from one end of the 
Fatherland to the other. Now it is as certain as anything 
well can be, that when Count Bismarck feels himself strong 
enough to act, he is not the man to stand idly by while an 
antagonist prepares to attack him. If he is satisfied that war 
can only be postponed, but cannot be prevented, he will not 
allow the French to choose the time for waging it that may be 
most convenient to themselves. If he has reason to think that 
they are not so well prepared to fight now as they will be at 
some future time, that is exactly the thing to make him resolve 
upon bringing about a crisis. We do not, therefore, believe 
that a solution of the question can be adjourned, and, indeed, 
it is hardly desirable that it should be. A prolonged period of 
suspense, during which two great nations are visibly arming 
themselves to the teeth, is almost as bad as war itself; nor is 
there any reasonable chance of a peaceable settlement after the 
passions of both peoples have been excited by an elaborate and 
unconcealed preparation for war. 

We cannot profess to be at all sanguine that the negotia- 
tions which are now going on between the French and Prussian 
Courts will have any satisfactory result. Unfortunately, on both 
sides, the question is taken up rather as a matter of national 
dignity and honour than as one of interest. In spite of the 
recent development of the commercial spirit amongst them, 
the French are still in a great degree the victims of their old 
craving for predominance in Europe. They are not content to 
hold an influential position. They long for a certain ascendancy, 
of which the consolidation of Germany has deprived them. 
Under any circumstances this would be mortifying enough, but 
by a succession of blunders and false moves the Emperor has 
contrived greatly to intensify their sense of humiliation. By 
all accounts, a war with Prussia would now be popular amongst 
all ranks and classes ; and it is doubtful whether, even if there 
were no difficulties on the other side, the Emperor could now, 
without serious loss of prestige, accept that which, to impartial 
observers, seems the natural settlement of the difficulty. It is 
clear enough that, if neither of the two great Powers desired 
more than to obtain a fuir security against the encroachment of 
the other, it would be easy enough to provide for this by declaring 
Luxembourg neutral, and razing the fortress. The people of 
Luxembourg do not wish either to join the German Confedera- 
tion or to become absorbed in the French empire. They do 
not want to maintain a fortress which is not only perfectly 
useless to them, but is, in fact, a constant source of peril. And, 
on the other hand, there can be no doubt that the pos- 
session of that fortress by either France or Prussia does lay 
the territories of the other very dangerously open to invasion. 
If it were destroyed, both would stand on a footing of perfect 
equality, and neither would have any real reason to apprehend 
attack from the neighbouring State. Unfortunately that simple 
way of setting the matter at rest seems to find no favour on 
either side. The French do not care for Luxembourg without 
the fortress ; the Prussians will not evacuate a strong position 
which they hold, and to which they can maintain their right 
by plausible arguments. For although the Paris journalists 
assert that Prussia has in her favour only the bare fact of 
possession, such is not the case. Her right to place a garrison 
in Luxembourg does not depend upon the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg being a member of the now defunct German 
Confederation. It rests upon a separate convention between 
the King of Holland as Grand Duke and the King of Prussia ; 
and there is good, or at any rate tolerable, ground for contend- 
ing that this is in no wise affected by the dissolution of the 
Bund. It may be very well for the French diplomatists to say 
that the Prussians only hold the place in trust either for the 
old Confederation or for the King of Holland, and that they 
have therefore no right to retain it when the one is dead and 
the other wishes to sell it. But it is equally open to Count 
Bismarck to uphold a contrary construction of the treaty; and 
the point cannot be said to be so absolutely clear that either 
side is palpably in the wrong. 

: It would, however, be a waste of time to enter into the 
diplomatic controversy on a point which will certainly not be 
decided by the weight of argument, but either by the applica- 
tion or the threat of force. From the speeches of Lord Stanley 
and the Marquis de Moustier, and from the declarations of the 
Prussian official press, we gather that both parties have already 
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| would seem that we have been congratulating oursel 


appealed to the great Powers who signed the treaty of 1839 
under which Luxembourg was guaranteed to Holland. We 
also know that both England and Russia have expressed an 
opinion that that treaty does not in any way contravene the | 
proposed cession ; does not in the present case entail any right 
or responsibility of intervention upon the Powers who became 
parties to it, and leaves the matter entirely for Prussia, France 
and Holland to settle amongst themselves. It has also bets 
intimated that the King of Holland has withdrawn from the 
discussion; and so far as we are at present informed, the con. 
troversy is now entirely confined to the two former States 
There we trust that it. will be allowed to remain, so far as 
England is concerned. Neither our duty nor our interest 
requires us to intervene in any other way than by the offer of 
any good offices which we may be able to exercise in the way 
of mediation. At the same time we shall not be absolutely 
indifferent spectators of a war, should one break out. Asa mere’ 
matter of right, Prussia has certainly a better title than Franca 
to our sympathy, because although the Luxemburghers do not 


| wish to separate from Holland, there is no doubt, that ag 


Germans, they would infinitely prefer to join their compatriots, 
than to be sold to France. There is indeed something utterly 
detestable in this mercantile transaction of a slave-tradin 
kind, the real character of which it is vainly sought to cover 
by a hypocritical appeal to universal suffrage; and we 
cannot help feeling that, in standing out for her right to 
keep the fortress of Luxembourg, Prussia is also, to a certain ' 
extent, protecting the people of the minor State. Nor is that 
all. If either France or Germany must be aggrandised, we ' 
should prefer the gain to rest with the latter; because we 
know there is far less risk that she will use any advantage of 
position for offensive purposes. There is no danger that she 
will seek to annex Holland or to invade Belgium. But there ' 
is no security that if France gets to Luxembourg she will be 
content to remain there. After all, the little Duchy is but a 
paltry compensation for the strength which Germany has 
gained during the last twelvemonths. There will be a great 
temptation to use it as a means to a further advance. Its pos- 
session would materially facilitate an attack upon the Rhine 
provinces; but it is more important for us to observe that its 
occupation would enable France to check any German army 
which should advance to the assistance of Belgium, in case the 
independence of the latter country were threatened. Now, as 
England has, in common with other Powers, guaranteed that 
independence, it is clearly not our interest that any difficulty 
should be placed in the way of our co-signatories—of which 
Prussia is one—fulfilling their obligations. We cannot too 
strongly deprecate a war the legitimate cause for which might 
be so easily put an end to by the destruction of the fortress of 
Luxembourg ; but if a conflict should break out, considerations 
both of interest, and of a larger and more generous kind, arising 
out of our respect for the principle of nationality, will neces- 
sarily incline us to desire the success of Prussia rather than of 
France. 








THE DIFFICULTY WITH SPAIN. 


Tue storm in the air grows hourly darker. Since last week 
all the public securities of Europe have received a more 
violent shock than has been known since 1859. The Paris 
Bourse has scarcely recovered from a frantic fit of panic. Our 
own Funds have been sensibly shaken. Italian, Prussian, 
Spanish, Austrian, and Turkish loans have felt a quiver 
Even the United States finance has been distinctly affected. 
The cause of these alarming perturbations are not far to seek. 
They do not originate merely in vague terrors of the fall 0 
empires and kingdoms. “I hear of peace and war in news 
papers,” said Sidonia, “but I am never alarmed, except when 
I am informed that the sovereigns want treasure; then I know 
that monarchs are serious.” The recent dismay on the Ex- 
changes of Europe arises from the full belief that the floatmmg 
capital of the Continent will be rapidly drawn off to meet large 
war loans. For this supposition there is but too rease 
ground. Last week our attention was chiefly attracted to 9° 
attitude of France towards Prussia, and nothing has ee 
occurred to mitigate appréhension on that head. But ‘. 
present the interest attaching to the Luxembourg affair has 
part transferred itself to our own diplomatic relations: | 

ves some- 
what foolishly and prematurely on our exemption as @ ys La” 
from the perilous complications that from time to time @F 53? 
the Continent. Notwithstanding the caution displayed fee 
sistently by our Foreign Secretaries, whether Whig oF ; ue 
we cannot escape insolent provocation; and where the a 
fixed upon us is glaring and utterly without excuse, we a] 
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demand satisfaction, and if need be, back our words with deeds. 
Thus it comes to pass that unconsciously we have reached the 
very brink of a war with Spain. 

. The circumstances which have led to this wholly unexpected 
and undesirable complication have at least the merit of clear- 
ness and intelligibility, when contrasted with the covert and 
tentative negotiations that have marked the development of 
the Luxembourg question. In point of fact, the casus belli 
between Spain and England now is precisely that which dis- 
tinguished the war of 1739, Then, as now, the lawless capture 
of an English merchant ship by a Spanish guarda-costa— 
rendered famous by the well-known story of “ Jenkins’s ear” 
—forced the British Government to expostulations. These 
having proved unavailing, were succeeded by reprisals, and 
reprisals by war. Even Jenkins’s case was not more flagrant 
than those which Lord Stanley has repeatedly, and unsuccess- 
fully, brought under the notice of Marshal Narvaez. The 
captures of the Zornado and the Queen Victoria, their irregular | 
condemnation in defiance of all the rules of Admiralty law | 
and the practice of prize courts, the rude and imperious treat- | 
ment of the commanders and the crews by the Spanish | 
authorities, seem to lead us back to a time when the usages of 
international law had not yet been formulated or recognised in | 
Europe. The former case has been a subject of public 
discussion already for some considerable time, and, even taken | 
by itself, would present many noteworthy points. We need 
not enter upon its particulars, since every influential 
journal in this country has advocated the exaction of 
reparation for the wrongs of the crew of the Tornado. 
At the same time it must be allowed that Lord Stanley has 
been justified in his unwillingness to advance the extreme 
claims put forward by Messrs. Saul, Isaacs, & Co.; notwith- 
standing the explanations of this firm, the fact that they have 
been in many ways engaged with the Chilian Government, 
taken in connection with their. former extensive blockade- 
running speculations and their dealings with the defunct Con- 
federacy, exculpate to some extent the action of the Spanish 
authorities. Therefore, though England, from her position at 
the head of the maritime and commercial communities of 
Europe, could not well afford to overlook the unjust treatment 
to which the Tornado’s crew has been subjected, we are glad 
that Lord Stanley has rather taken his stand on the firmer 
ground supplied by the case of the Queen Victoria. On this 
head there can be, and must be, no indecision; the Foreign 
Office has already issued its ultimatum, and unless the Spanish 
Government quail before the resolute sternness of England, we 
must be prepared for the worst. In spite of certain rumours 
that the arbitration of France would be offered and acceded to, 
we are compelled to infer from the statement of General 
Calonge, Narvaez’s Minister for Foreign Affairs, made to the 
Senate at Madrid, on Wednesday, that Spain will not yield. 
At least, in the case of the Tornado, the Minister declares that 
his Government will cause the decision of the Spanish tribunals 
to be respected; and we suppose the same line will be taken 
with respect to the Queen Victoria. 

Yet we are loath to believe that even the most imprudent of 
Governments can be serious in maintaining a position so 
absolutely indefensible. It needs no intimate knowledge of 
Wheaton, or any other authority on international law, to form © 
a judgment from the facts. A Gibraltar coaster, the Queen 
Victoria, sailed in January, 1866, from Gibraltar to Laraiche, 
a port on the Barbary coast. At a distance of some fifteen 
miles from the Spanish shore she was overhauled and boarded 
by the Spanish guarda-costa, or revenue cutter, Toro, and 
though she displayed the English flag, she was carried off to 
Cadiz. The crew of the Toro at first erased her name, and 
advertised her for sale as a derelict, but this assertion having 
been emphatically negatived by the master of the Queen 
Victoria, one Homedes, and his crew, the captors, mended their 
hand, and charged the vessel with a smuggling offence. At 
the instance of the British Consul, a trial was at length granted ; 
but as was perhaps to be expected, the Court, conscious of 
Wrong, refused to hear Captain Homedes or his witnesses. 
Thus, without a particle of evidence that the revenue law had 
been infringed, and in direct violation of that equitable rule 
Which forbids the arrest of a vessel even for such delinquency 
upon the high seas, the Queen Victoria, piratically seized miles 

y ond any Spanish jurisdiction, was condemned and confiscated. 

he reiterated complaints of Homedes, of Mr. Dunlop, our Consul 
at the port of Cadiz, of Sir John Crampton, our Ambassador 
at Madrid, have failed to move the obstinacy of the Spanish 
Sar erament. In reply to a distinct alternative put by Lord 
in ~ ey, the Spanish Minister replied, on the 9th of January 

© present year, by proposing to annul the sentence im- | 
Peached, and to open the cause de novo. To this our Foreign | 





‘Secretary very properly answered, that ‘no such arrangement” 


could be considered satisfactory, that the reparation could not . 
be esteemed complete until the restoration of ship and cargo, 
the payment of indemnity to captain aud crew, and the 
expression of ample apologies had taken place. These requi- 
sitions, apparently, General Calonge has accepted the respon- 
sibility of refusing. At any moment we may expect to hear 
that Sir John Crampton has demanded and received his 
passports. What may follow this step, whether attempts at 
mediation or the authorization of reprisals, or a formal decla- 
ration of war, it is at present impossible to conjecture. Of 
course, before we rush to extremities, we shall try, as is our 
interest and our duty, every peaceable method. Should ail 
these fail, we cannot see much to choose between reprisals and 
actual hostilities. The former course would unquestionably 
lead to the latter, and its adoption would only mark our 
adherence to a pernicious practice, the relic of a barbarous 
age. The issue, then, which depends on the course of General 
Calonge, is simply “‘ Peace or War.” We shall, indeed, be 
grieved to be thus entangled in the latter. War with any 
country must needs be unfortunate for us; with Spain, a 


| feeble community, it is most unfortunate. But unless we 


mean to abnegate completely the duties of Government, which 
include the protection of our commerce, we must punish where 
punishment is deserved. nf} 
Poorly as we may be disposed to think of the present genera- 
tion of Spanish politicians, we cannot believe that-Marshal- 
Narvaez and his colleagues have carried matters to their present: 
complexity without counting the cost, nor can we suppose them: 
vain enough to contemplate a triumph over England. The key 
to their strange proceeding, their deliberate infractions of public 
law, is to be found in the domestic condition of Spain. It is 
an old trick of tyrants to divert the attention of a nation from 
oppression at home to military exploits abroad; and since at 
home Narvaez, the Camarilla, and the Queen have violated 
every law, every usage of free government—since they have 
restored the supremacy of the clerical and reactionary party, 
and overthrown everything that has been done in the way of 
progress since 1840, the game which O’Donnel played at Tetuan. 
is now to be reacted on a larger scale. Unfortunately, we have 
no excuse for doubting why England has been singled out for 
attack. It has long been an admitted and notorious fact that 
every Spaniard is reared in hatred of England, of the country 
that sets an imperious foot on Spanish soil and flaunts her flag 
on the rock of Gibraltar. A war with England fo rescue the: 
fortress at the gates of the Mediterranean from her hands 
would make popular the vilest despot that has ever reigned im 
the Peninsula since the days of Pedro the Cruel. And, ridi- 
culous as it may at first appear, the issue of the war on this 
point, though it may be compensated for in other ways, could 
hardly be-favourable to us. On the landward side, the English 
fortifications are now acknowledged to be untenable, and though 
a British fleet could probably prevent the enemy from holding 
his capture, the boasted impregnable fastness might be readily 
razed to the ground. Such a consummation, perhaps, at this 
moment dazzles the vanity of the Spaniard. Gibraltar is all, 
and more than all, to Spain that Calais was once to France. 
What, in comparison, does the proud Castilian esteem Cuba 
or the Philippines? What would we care for Jamaica 
or the Bermudas compared with the recovery of Dover or 
Portland from a foreign Power? This feeling, which Narvaez 
no doubt knows how to work on, is the real source of 
the obstinacy that is hurrying on war. It must, indeed, be 
remembered that, as a nation, we are not free from blame; our: 
ablest thinkers have advocated the cession of a place; useless: 
from a military point of view ander modern conditions ‘of: 
warfare, and serving only as a perpetual insult and menace to’ 
Spain. When we ceded the Ionian Islands to Greece, it wast 
hoped that the example would be extended to Gibraltar, but: 
our statesmen as usual proved deficient in initiative, and we’ 
have drifted on to a war that can bring us neither profit nor 
glory. Even as regards the actual casus belli, though Spain 
can claim no legal exculpation, she is not without a certain 
moral excuse. Gibraltar has long been the seat of a smuggling 
trade carried on defiantly and extensively. Some Governors 
have winked at it; others have vainly endeavoured to repress 
it. How galling it must be to Spanish susceptibilities we may 
learn by a reference to the correspondence that took place in 
1853 between the Colonial Office, Sir Robert Gardiner, Governor 
of Gibraltar, and the British merchants resident there. We do 
not mean to say that the Victoria was engaged in con- 
traband trade; had she been ten times a smuggler, the illegality’ 
of her seizure would have remained the same, but it is” only! 
just and prudent for us to recollect that the case=presents: 
itself in different shapes to a Spaniard and an Englishman. 
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We have acted in this immediate article of dispute with perfect 


equity and patience; but let us bear in mind that our obstinacy 


or our vanity, or both, have maintained in a state of activity 
d us into a distinct choice 


the causes which indirectly have urge 
between a not very creditable peace and an inglorious war. 





SIR MORTON PETO. 


We still keep up bankrupt laws, for form’s sake and to keep 
down little offenders against the peace of commerce. There is 
still nominally such a thing as ruin. But the bankrupt laws 
never interfere with persons who have “ obtained a high position 
in this country by rare talents and adorned that position by 
great virtues” and by moving Parliamentary committees to 
investigate their conduct. As for ruin, that means other 
people’s ruin. No great man is ruined; he ruins. And when 
he falls, he falls like Lucifer, never to rise again, but, unlike 
Lucifer, because his fall has been quite imperceptible. It 
means nothing—to him. There are people who may have to 
content themselves with small beer in consequence, but to him 
it does not signify a dozen less than usual of champagne. Good 
vicars may have to take their sons from college in consequence 
of it, but that is their affair. Genteel widows may have to fetch 
their daughters home to do the house-work, but the great con- 
tractor probably does not suppress a single footman. 
and there society has to be quitted by some minor victim, but 
the victimizer is still where he was, not quite so golden a calf 
perhaps as formerly, but hardly less worshipped by the philan- 
thropists and missionaries who haunt Hyde Park-terrace or 
Kensington Palace-gardens to do him reverence. 
of Commons, however, is the unbroken continuity of his great- 
ness best exemplified. The ruined man holds his head high 
and jauntily plays with his cane. Is the Admiralty to be 
denounced,—who but he seats himself opposite the first lord 
with books and papers spread along the bench and infinite con- 
tempt for that lumbering institution pervading his honest, 
manly countenance ? 
never having ruined anybody. At any rate, he seems to have 
as great a contempt for it as when it was commonly believed 
he himself was making the fortunes of everybody that had 
anything to do with him. And if on that or any other subject 
he takes upon him to address the House, it is plain enough 
from the ease with which he flourishes his gold eyeglass that 
no undone widow sits upon his arm. The secret of this mar- 
vellous exhibition is the art of keeping an unabashed countenance 
It may be said of the“ high contracting party” in Parliament that 
“if to his share some minor errors fall, look on his face and you'll 
forget them all.” And if in the height of his virtuous enthusiasm 
—and in the height of a great party contest—he challenges the 
judgment of the House upon his conduct, it will be truly affect- 
ing, as he himself by broken voice will acknowledge, to hear 





ness, which will pour upon him from both sides of the House. 
We have risen, from a consideration of the debate of Tuesday 
night, with the conviction that, if there is a man in this country 
to whom Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone would intrust every 
penny they have in the world, it is Sir Morton Peto. We may 
perhaps feel inclined to imitate the good old bishop who said 
his brother of Norwich might rightfully be taxed by the king 
because he had admitted the king’s right to tax him. Per- 
sonally and pecuniarily, even the most courageous elector of 
Bristol might be loth perhaps to invest under Sir Morton’s 
direction ; but the two great leaders may fairly be expected to 
do 80, and a man to whom such proofs of confidence are forth- 
coming cannot surely be deemed unworthy of the political trust 
which Bristol has reposed in him. We shall therefore hear no 
more probably of the candidate who was to oust him. The 
people of Bristol will not be outdone by the British Parliament 
in the perception of commercial virtue. The perspicacity of 
this age 1s too strong for the old figments of morality. We 
do not believe nowadays in the head-lines of copybooks. The 
authors of old proverbs knew nothing of Lloyd’s bonds. It is 
impossible to bring an over-issue of debentures within the 
purview of a decalogue composed in an age when probably 
even the caravan of the desert had not been invented. To try 
Sir Morton Peto and his friends by the old moral law would 
be an anachronism, and that to a sensitive generation is worse 
than a crime. We ought to rise to the spirit of the occasion. 


The man who does not agree with Mr. Freshfield, that no enter- 
prise was ever conducted more honourably than the London 
Chatham, and Dover line, is clearly unworthy to be represented 
by a Peto, and he should closely examine himself, lest hap! 

he be found entirely behind his age. ‘ 


At the same time, it may be worth while to ask how far the 





Here | 


In the House | 


Perhaps he scorns the Admiralty for | 





age means to go. Is the line to be drawn anywhere at al] 
are the whole operations of commerce to be placed beyond ys 
pale of moral law? One feels as much perplexed on this 
troubled ” subject as timid Conservatives are about the exten 
sion of the franchise. We want a principle. We desire to 
touch ground, as Mr. Lowe says. We wish to know, as Mr 
Disraeli says, where we are. We see no finality in Sir Morton 
Peto’s franchise. It has gone far enough, Heaven knows. but 
it may go farther. Where is its fixity? Where is your per- 
manent settlement? Do tell us what we are to expect, for at 
present we see no daylight. Here is Sir Morton Peto, who 
with his nominees, “subscribed since 1860 the whole share 
capital of the London, Chatham, and Dover Company of ey 
kind.” These are the words of the Committee of Investigation 
the accuracy of whose narrative has never been successfully 
questioned. Under Sir Morton Peto’s management—we quote 
the report again—“ the safeguards provided by the Legislature 
for the protection of debenture-holders have been systematical] 
evaded, and a very grave and serious responsibility rests on 
those who have been either active agents or passive accessorieg 
to so flagrant a violation of the Parliamentary powers under 
which they obtained loans from the public.” This is what 
is imprinted upon public opinion respecting the man whom the 
House of Commons delights to honour. We descend to par- 
ticulars, and find our footing not a whit steadier. “In the case 
of the eastern section, tte whole share capital of £1,070,000 
was subscribed by Messrs. Peto and their nominees (nominally 
only, they allege), but no money had been received or expended 
on works in respect thereof.” Evidently, truthfulness is not at 
all to be insisted on as part of our permanent settlement, when 
this sort of conduct is considered perfectly honourable. The 
same operation applies to the fictitious receipts for £429,700, 
and the statutory declarations, utterly untrue, but made without 
hesitation in order to extract more money by “ borrowing 
powers” from the public. These things are obvious enough 
to every mind, and either they are condemned by, or 
they utterly condemn, all the hitherto recognised canons 
of morals ; and beyond these acts there is still to be mentioned 
what is described on the authority of the report as “the 
over-issue of £127,378 debentures in consequence of the 
misappropriation by Messrs. Peto of that amount of cash paid 
to them ‘for the express purpose of’ retiring ‘the pledged 
debentures, that they might be returned to the Company and 
cancelled.’” Now we know very well what all this used to be 
called, but we want to know what is to become of us if these 
things are perfectly honourable, and if men who do them are to 
be held far above all question of their probity, and eminently 
deserving of the admiration of Members of Parliament who as 
yet have not risen to high stations by rare talents, nor 
distinguished any station by rare virtues. Where are we to 
stop in this vertical deterioration? Once more we ask for 
a principle which may be for us in matters of commerce and 


the unbought tributes to his virtue, his eminence, his unspotted- | enterprise, what personal rating is to Mr. Disraeli in Reform. 


Shall it be the till? We can think of nothing else that is 
likely to stand against modern innovations. If any one else 
can point to any higher resting-place, we shall be exceedingly 
grateful; but, as at present advised, we lock up the till, put 
the key in our pocket, thank Providence that that at least—the 
key and not the pocket—is still protected by the moral code of 
England, and give up every other safeguard of property, 
assured that sooner or later all but the till must yield to the 
rare talents and rarer virtues of contractors and other perfectly 
honourable men. Yes, we take our stand upon the sacredness 
of the British till, and rejoice that matters are no worse. 
It is a fine thing to live in an age of refinement, mo 
delicacy, and freedom from prejudice. The broken specalator of 
to-de is a very different creature to the bankrupt merchant 
history and the playwrights. Our stricken deer may weep, 
indeed ; we have heard touching stories of a meeting of creditors, 
at which Sir Morton Peto drowned, if not the stage,@ °C” 
room table with liquid evidence of his unliquidating 7 
but he startles with few and very trivial pangs. He feels se 
green the wound about his heart,” whatever colour his dupes 
may assume in his imagination. He withdraws to 20 r th 
place; he makes but little moan. He seeks no tranquil om ‘s 
in distant shades, but spends his recess in Algeria, and com 
back flush and comfortable to London in the season. Ins 


of wandering 
** Far from those 

His former partners of the peopled scene; 

With few associates and not wishing more, 

With other views of men and manners now 

Than once, and others of a life to come. 

, , : same 

Our stricken deer is what he always was; moves 1B a 
scenes and with the same assurance; courts investig® 
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receives compliments; is put into amendments with Thomas 
Baring, the prince of all that is really admirable in the character 
of the fine old English merchant ; is himself, in fact, to the last, 


now, seriously, what is the meaning of all this P Why is the House 


of Commons, which so readily quivers at the inroads of demo- | 
cracy, and is so severe upon trades’ unionists, so tender | 


towards contractors? Partly, no doubt, for the sake of votes, 
but mainly because the House is what it has been a thousand 
times called, a club, and because its members cling together 
with an esprit de corps that suppresses moral considerations. 
There are too many small Petos in the House of Commons for 
the Peto to be roughly dealt with. But at least the committee 
he affected to wish for might have been denied him on the 
perfectly sufficient ground of usage, without offending the 
country by fulsome adulation of his virtues. It has often been 
alleged against the British public that their morality consists 
in hunting scapegoats; and it may henceforth be added, that 
the House of Commons is the most friendly wilderness to which 
a scapegoat can flee. 





THE WATERFORD ELECTION. 


THE decision arrived at by the Waterford Election Committee 
has been made the subject of very severe strictures both in and 
out of Parliament. The Times thought proper to sound the first 
notes of assault on the committee’s decision, and the Irish 
Conservative members have kept up the attack with their usual 
vigour. It is pretty broadly hinted at by those gentlemen, 
that the decision would have been a different one had the pro- | 
portion of Liberals and Conservatives composing the committee | 
been reversed. Now if evidence of character goes for anything 
in such matters, it must be remembered that the chairman of | 
the committee, the gentleman against whom Conservative 
censures are particularly pointed, is one of the most impartial | 
and experienced men in the House of Commons, and last year | 
presided over the committee that ousted Radical Mr. Samuel 
Morley from the representation of Nottingham, and that the 
two other Liberal members of the committee are men of high | 
character and moderate opinions. It is, however, scarcely 
necessary to suggest such considerations as these, for a careful 
examination of the evidence adduced before the committee will, 
we imagine, entirely remove from an unprejudiced mind any 
doubts that may be entertained as to the wisdom of the decision, 
and that opinion is entirely corroborated by certain facts con- 
nected with the election, which have not appeared in evidence. 
The county of Waterford has always been a stronghold of 
Catholicism. Forty years ago a religious census of the county 
was taken for emancipation purposes, and it was then dis- 
covered that in one barony—the barony of Ballymant—there | 
was but one Protestant, and he, as Mr. Shiel explained, “had | 
been a Catholic, but being appointed a collector in the | 
Excise, he was illuminated by ‘special grace,’ and abandoned | 
the unprofitable errors of the Church of Rome.” Now, 
since the auspicious termination of the lover’s quarrel between 
the Liberals and the priests, Catholic and Liberal have again 
become what they formerly were in the south of Ireland— | 
convertible terms. There is therefore, then, strong primd 
facie evidence that for Waterford, or indeed any other county 
south of the Boyne, a Conservative has no chance of being 
returned if the electors are permitted to go to the poll for the 
man of their choice. And special circumstances increase this 
probability in Waterford. A larger proportion of the landlords 
are of Liberal politics than, perhaps, in any other county of 
Ireland, and amongst them are some men of great influence and 
position; such, for instance, as the Duke of Devonshire, who 
has large possessions and a family seat in the county. Again, 
the popular party is strengthened and elated by the recollection | 
of many humiliating defeats which they have succeeded in 
inflicting on their opponents since the famous election of 1826 ; 
When a cadet of the Beresford family was defeated by the 
Present Lord Stuart de Decies—an event which tended,in no | 
small degree, to hasten emancipation, and which first opened | 


the eyes of Englishmen to the immense power wielded by the 
Catholic 


Popular candidate at the recent Waterford election was sure of 
= election, always provided the free choice of the voters was 
a interfered with. Mr. De la Poer was, in a week after the 
et ae of his canvas, a popular favourite. The reasons 
ge Meer rival’s unpopularity may be summed up in a single 
Be nce. He was the kinsman and the nominee of the 

eresfords, 


All these facts made it sufficiently plain to the Waterford 


| rejection. 
and outfaces all thatcriticismcan say or resentment menace. And | 


| but never such admirable organization. 


s, Association. And in addition to these general reasons, | 
re were special ones calculated to induce a belief that the | 


| landlords that, if the election were allowed to proceed in the 
| ordinary course, it would inevitably result in Captain Talbot’s 
If we are to receive circumstantial evidence in 
politics, the statements made by reluctant landlords and agents 
before the Committee go to prove that a compact, tacit or 
implied, was entered into betwegn those gentlemen, binding 
them to use every influence in their power to bring in their 


| tenantry per fas aut nefas to vote for the Conservative candi- 


date. A certain Mr. Coates, the agent of Lord Stradbroke, 
described to the Committee with much candour, and evidently 
with an entire ignorance that he had done anything the most 
scrupulous purist could disapprove of, the manner he had 
adopted of inducing the free and independent electors on his 
employer’s estate to vote for Captain Talbot. He in the first 
place read for the tenants a letter which he had received from 
Lord Stradbroke with reference to the election. This letter was, 
he assured the Committee, a most innocent production, con- 
taining, in fact, nothing but a little paternal advice to the 
tenantry as to their duty as possessors of the franchise; but, 


| curious to state, Mr. Coates looked on the matter as such a 
_ very trifling one that he did not consider it necessary to bring 
| the letter to England with him. To one of the tenants who 


did not think proper to immediately promise obedience to his 
behests, he said: “ Well, your lease will soon fall in, and if I 
was Lord Stradbroke I would take care to put in a man of my 
own opinions, and I don’t know but that his lordship is of 
the same mind.” To another man who had a lease he 
sent word after the election that he should for the future 
pay his rent to the day, not, of course, beeause he did not 


_ vote for Talbot, but because he was “ disgusted with the man’s 


pusillanimity in being prevented by threats from going to the 
poll.” And on the days immediately preceding the polling 
the Mr. Coateses everywhere redoubled their exertions. There 
has often been at Irish elections as much landlord intimidation, 
In every parish almost 
some gentleman gave up his house for use as a “‘ voter’s depot,” 
to use the graphic phrase of one of the witnesses for the peti- 
tioner. On the night before the election the country was 
swept by the agents, bailiffs, drivers, rent-warners, and other 
myrmidons of the landlords. Into the depots the wretched 
tenantry were driven in scores, and when safely housed, there 
plied with beer and whisky to prevent all danger of mutiny 
or escape. English readers will be surprised to learn that one 
of these depots was the splendid mansion of the Most Nobie 
the Marquis of Waterford, that another was at the house of 


| a magistrate named Pallisser, whom we find the next day in 
_ command of a large military force. 


Of course the petitioner’s 
witnesses described those men as willing refugees from the 
brutal violence and threats of the De la Poer partisans. The 
truthfulness of this description may be judged of by one little 
fact. A gentleman named Donahue, at whose house was 
one of the depots, informed the committee that a yelling 
mob surrounded his residence, that he opened the door 
to see who they were, and that threo of the voters inside, 
three of the willing supporters of Captain Talbot bolted 
out, shouting “Hurrah for De la Poer.” But mosti of 
the depot-keepers were too wary bird-fanciers to open 
the doors of their cages, and at early dawn on the morning of 


| the polling, processions of voters on cars, carefully guarded by 


landlords and agents, police and military, started from the 
depots, and proceeded towards the polling-places. One of 
these processions had to pass through a place called Beany’s 
Cross, and there is no reason to believe that had it proceeded 
at once to its destination, it would have been in any way 
molested. But the landlords and agents were not, it appears, 
satisfied with their already fine take of voters, but determined 
to try yet another cast of the net, and, accordingly, several of 
their emissaries, including by the bye a clergyman of the 
Established Church, were detailed for a little voter-fishing in 
the neighbouring district. The procession was halted, and 
very naturally a crowd collected. The crowd consisted, there 
can be little doubt, of the sons and servants of the captive 
voters in the cars; imdeed, one of the witnesses for the 
petitioner, confessed that he recongnised one of his sons 
amongst the crowd. ‘The crowd first chaffed, then hooted, and 
finally began to stone the military. Unfortunately for the 
latter, there were in the fields a quantity of “ three-year-old ” 
stones, formidable weapons, used by the faction which gave 
them its name before its happy decease. There can be no 
doubt that the mob made no stinted use of the “ three-year- 
olds,” and the soldiers were, as one of the officers told the 
Committee, “ pelted like Aunt-Sallys.” But the voters in the 
cars did not wait to see the end of the row; scarcely had the 
first stone been thrown, when, delighted at the friendly, if 


_ somewhat rough intervention of their friends and kinsmen, 
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they sprang off the cars and made the best of their way home. 
Such is, in short, the history of the only serious riot at the 
election, the Battle of Beany’s Cross. The others were of the 
most trifling character, such, in fact, as occur at almost every 
closely-contested election, in this as well as in the sister 
country. * ~ 

We need not say that we do not approve of throwing “ three- 
year-olds” at soldiers or of the conduct of certain Roman Catholic 
clergymen who so far forgot their holy office as to use language 
of a violent character in the pulpit. We think it is wrong 
to threaten a man with eviction if he votes yellow, but also 
that it is at least equally wrong to threaten him with a broken 
head or eternal damnation if he votes blue. But what we do 
say is, that it was at Waterford as at so many other Irish 
elections : there can be no doubt as to who were the original 
offenders against freedom of election. The last hour of land- 
lord intimidation will, we are firmly convinced, be the last hour 
of mob violence or undue sacerdotal influence in Ireland. 
What can be expected but rioting and disorder, when an excit- 
able people are stung almost to madness by seeing their brethren 
goaded like “ dumb-driven cattle” to the polls to vote for the 
adherents of a party which, rightly or wrongly, they believe to 
be implacably hostile to their country, their liberties, and their 
religion. 








MARTIAL LAW. 


Tug charge of the Lord Chief Justice of England to the grand 
jury on the prosecution of Colonel Nelson and Lieutenant Brand 
goes far tu reconcile us to proceedings which were not only a 
mistake, but which, if they had been successful, must have been 


cannot too soon be forgotten. 





| governed.” 


: nugatory, while they kept alive the memory of a tragedy which | 
Even had the grand jary found | 


a true bill, and had the Jamaica Committee succeeded in | 
obtaining a verdict against the accused, they know as well as | 
we do that the verdict must have been futile, and that they | 


themselves, if it had rested with them to decide, would not 
have undertaken the responsibility of carrying it into execution. 
Under the most hopeful circumstances, to their view of the case, 
the prosecution would have left matters where it found them. 
In the acts which followed the suppression of the negro insur- 
rection, much was done rashly, intemperately, and illegally. 
And, looking at the events of those days in the cold blood with 
which we can now regard them, we presume there are few who 
will not admit that they were of a character which we must 
always deplore, and which cannot be defended. At the most 
we can apologize for them. We can say in mitigation of the 
undoubtedly illegal putting to death of Mr. Gordon, that 
it was done under the influence of panic, though in such 
clear contravention of law and justice that the violation of both 
is beyond all doubt. If there had been at the head of affairs 
a man of the strength of character and clearness of judgment 
essential to a ruler, the excesses which followed the suppression 
of the insurrection, and which rivalled its barbarities, would 
not have been committed. 

But it is not because Mr. Eyre broke down lamentably, and, 
through a series of illegalities, brought Mr. Gordon to the 
scaffold, that either he or the officers who tried Gordon are to 
be branded with the crime of deliberate murder. It would not 
be easy to imagine a greater number of mistakes than those by 


Zz which Gordon was put to death. His arrest was illegal, the 
‘’ Court.by which he was tried was illegally constituted, and the 


evidence on which it found him guilty was such as would not 
have:been admitted before any tribunal capable of administering 
justice. Neither the Governor, nor yet the Custos, of Kingston 
had power to arrest Mr. Gordon and hand him over to the 








court-martial at Morant Bay. Whatever authority they had | 


was wholly civil... They: were not the ministers or apparitors 


of the Court, and in handing him over to its untender mercies 


they acted ultra vires. Indeed, they appear to have had as 
little thought of what was legal or illegal in their proceedings 
as the rebels themselves, . The Court to which they delivered 
him was, in point. of law, no Court at all. . “ If this tribunal,” 


- ———————— 
tribunal was properly constituted. But if it was nec 
that the tribunal should be constituted according to mil 
law, then this particular Court was null and void, f 
there was nothing better settled in the acts regulating the 
military and naval services, or in the Articles of War than 
that a court-martial could not be composed of officers of th 
two services.” But if the arrest, and the constitution of the 
court-martial, may be allowed to pass as technical errors what 
shall we say of the evidence on which the court found Mr 
Gordon guilty? We expressed our opinion upon it at the 
time when the report of the proceedings first reached this 
country, and we declared it to be wholly unsatisfactory, The 
Lord Chief Justice has now given his opinion of it in remark. 
able'terms. He had said that Mr. Gordon’s illegal removal 
from Kingston to Morant Bay had made the difference to him 
of life and death; and he continued—* I say so advisedly 
because after the most careful perusal of the evidence pro. 
duced against him, I am irresistibly led to this conclusion, 
If the man upon that evidence had been tried —I am 
wrong: he could not have been tried on the evidence 
an ordinary tribunal, presided over by any competent judge, 
I must stop myself—I was going a great deal too far to 
say that he could have been tried, because it would not be 
received. Three-fourths—nay, nine-tenths of the evidence 
on which that man was convicted, sentenced to death, and 
executed, was not evidence that, according to any rules of 
ordinary or military law, or of right or justice, would ever have 
been admitted, if a competent judge had presided, or if there 
had been the advantage of the experience of a military officer 
who knew the rules by which military tribunals ought to be 
It is not possible to condemn in stronger terms 
than these the conviction of Mr. Gordon by his judges, unless 
we could go further, and say that his judges had come together 
with the determination to hang him, right or wrong. But who 
will go so far as to say that? Who will venture to assert more 
than that the Governor and those who acted under him failed 
to maintain the authority with which they had been intrusted, 
and which involved the security of the whole white population, 
with that discretion and that adherence to legality? Only on 
the supposition that a case to that effect could be made out 
would the continuance of the prosecution have been warrant 
able. And it is, no doubt, because they felt that there was 
no ground for such a supposition that the grand jary have 
thrown out the bill of indictment. 

We presume that with this rejection there will be an end of 
the labours of the Jamaica Committee, and that the decision of 
the justices at Market Drayton will be allowed to terminate 
its proceedings as far as Mr. Eyre is concerned. But if they 
have not obtained the object at which they aimed, their efforts 
have not been without reward, upon which the whole country 
will rejoice with them, in the dissertation of the Lord Chief 
Justice upon the questions, “ Has the Crown, or its representa 
tives in foreign parts, power to establish martial law? ” and, 
if so, “ What is martial law?” Startling doctrines have been 
broached with regard to tho latter question, which go the 
length of saying that British subjects, not being soldiers, may 
be tried by tribunals armed with powers so unlimited that 
create the law they administer, while they try those who § 
accused before them with a total abandonment ofall the Tm 
and principles which are of the very essence of law — 
We have ieen told that martial law is no law; that i 1 ®é 
extinction of all law save the will of the military commen” 
who have to exercise it, with no fixed or settled rules, and “0 
no definite practice. “These being the doctrines au. ar ‘ 
by some authorities,” said the Lord Chief Justice, “ib gerne 
time that they should be brought to the test of jou. 
interpretation,” and “at all events, of this he was sare, 


| that were the system under which British salves Par 
be tiied for their liberties or their lives, it was time t)@, die- 
a jurisdic 


| liament should interpose and put some check upon 


| drum-head court-martials which formerly were 


said the Lord.Chief Justice, “was to be constituted according | 


to military law, it was a bad tribunal, which had no jurisdiction. | powers claimed under what is called mar 
| only the justification which any man has 
Strong cases, though they might seem absurd, some- | ; Z 


Suppose, for instance, it | 


Martial law could not be exercised by anybody, no matter by 
whom. 


times illustrated what was meant. 
was competent for the Governor of Jamaica to take a man’ out 
of the street and say to him, ‘I constitute you a court-martial 
and you are to decide whether A, B, and C, subjects. of the 
realm, have been guilty of an offence against martial law, and,’ 
if you think they have, you shall cause them to be hung,’ 
If a Governor could do that, and could take civilians: by 
his mere capricious choice, to try any prisoner, then ‘this 


| nary tribunals ?” and he replies, “ Certainly not; 


; s ’ rest 
tion so purely arbitrary, despotic, and capricious. ager 
approach to this kind of martial law is to be foun if 

held a. : 


3 been abolished. 
army was in the field, but which have ee ee - 


who, being attack 
to kill the man 


is entitled by the law of self-preservation The -srgaiment 


attacks him, if necéssary, in self-defence. ib that 8 
the Lord Chief Justice goes to this, that we cannot © ‘inetie 
law which is no law, nor can we Say.that that is an " 

of law which is done in pursuance of a settled and se rp 
law.. He .takes the case put by an eminent ‘ant peler 
says, Surely you do not contend that if.a mitiny . 


. . . the . 
on board ship, or in a regiment, you must resort + itis # 
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egregious mistake to suppose that the punishment which might 


be inflicted there forms any part of martial law. There is one 
law which is paramount to all other laws, and that is that 
where illegal violence is used, you may defend yourself, and 
repress that violence by any amount of force necessary for that 
purpose.” Butif we suppose that the mutiny has been quelled, 
those who have had guilty participation in it may indeed be tried 
and punished by martial law, but by a martial law which is not 
the creation of the arbitrary will of those who administer it, 
but which, on the contrary, is a strictly-defined law, which 
rested in early times upon ordinances for the government of 
the army, issuing from the Sovereign, and, from the reign of 
James II. to the present time, upon the Articles of War, to 
which, since that reign, has been added the Mutiny Act. The 
argument is irresistible—why, if such is the law applied to the 
soldier, shall we be told that, as applied to the civilian, martial 
law is an extinction of all law, and the substitution of the 
arbitrary will of the administrator? It is certain from the 
Lord Chief Justice’s lucid examination of the cases in an 
earlier part of our history, in which martial law was put in 
force against men not taken in arms or in flight from the field, 
but afterwards, that they were cases of an unlawful exercise of 
power. And he lays down the position that, supposing it to 
be true that you can apply martial law for the purpose of 
suppressing rebellion, of which he can find no instance, it is 

equally certain that you cannot bring men to trial under 

martial law after rebellion has been suppressed. Yet this is 

talked of by persons in authority and out of it, “in an easy, 

familiar way, as a thing perfectly understood and settled in this 

country, when in truth it has never been resorted to or exercised.” 

It has been exercised in Ireland. Yes; but God forbid that the 

atrocities which in past times have been committed in Ireland 
should be drawn into a precedent for our guidance there or 
anywhere else. It seems, then, clear, from the charge of the 
Lord Chief Justice that neither the Crown, by its prerogative, 

nor its representatives in settled colonies, can proclaim martial 
law ; that there exists no right to put a rebel to death, where 
he is not taken in the field or flying from it, except by the 
judgment of the ordinary tribunals; that martial law, when 

defined to be co-extensive with the arbitrary will of the 

Administration, has no existence; and that, taken in the same 

sense as military law, it does not apply to civilians.” It will 

be well for all Governors of colonies—especially future Governors 

of Jamaica, unhappily fertile in insurrections—to study this 

charge; and, above all things, to weigh well these words of the 

Lord Chief Justice: —*I grant, in times of emergency, when 

the standard of rebellion is raised, when insurrectionary tumults 

are going on, when order, peace, and authority are shaken to 

their foundations, you may have recourse to extreme means. 

But, [ say, under no circumstances ought men to be subject to 

trial for their lives where the essentials of justice are not 

preserved.” 








BRIGHAM YOUNG EX CATHEDRA. 


“THat was sometime a paradox,” says the philosophic 
Hamlet, “but now time has given it proof.” Time does, 


indeed, many strange things; but perhaps nothing half so | 


strange and paradoxical has he done as establishing an old and 


exploded error, and in the nineteenth century bringing us back | 


to the creed which Mahomet preached in the seventh. We 
can understand Clodius accusing others of adultery, but that 
Messalina, caught in the practice of those crimes described by 
Juvenal, should declare herself a vestal virgin, is somewhat 
astonishing. And yet the satirist tells us— 


** Nihil est audacius illis 
Deprensis: iram atque animos a crimine sumunt.” 


_ And so we suppose it is with the Mormons; their audacity 
18 excited by their defencelessness; they cannot urge one single 
excuse for their conduct, and so they have many; they know 
that properly they should hide and sneak away, but failing in 
this they dare to come forward boldly to the world. On 
Sunday last, in London, the centre of civilization, the very 
keystone of that which Miss Frances Power Cobbe calls 
Decemnovenarianism,” the heir apparent to Brigham Young, 
who has been for some time in our midst, made a speech in 
which we are told he “ denounced Christianity in all its forms,” 
and defended the peculiar institution of polygamy as “a benefit 
a blessing, and as a part of a system only suited toa 
ea understanding.” Other speakers followed ; the old story 
po ae greater purity of the Mormon city, for they have but 
: “pe put forward, and the social evil in London declared to 
is. j ae sin from which Mormonism sets people free. This 
» indeed, a curious and bold line of defence. We have no 


unfortunate women said an elder, we take them to our homes. ' 


What he should have said was we do away with prostitution 
by a wholesale system of concubinage. How are we to 


account for the success of Mormonism? How has the paradox - 


become an accepted truth? How is it that young girls 
and women, however uneducated, can be beguiled from Wales, 
Scotland, England, Norway, Sweden, Belgium, and France, 
and flock to the seraglios of false elders and prophets. This 
question requires a little historical treatment for a solution. 
Moreover, do women readily listen to the doctrines of 
Mormonism? Is it taught publicly in England? Is polygamy 
openly preached? Are the victims beguiled, or do they go 
forwards with their eyes open? We shall endeavour to answer 
these questions. 

In 1801, on the 6th of June, Brigham Young was born, 
and fourteen days afterwards, when as yet Joseph Smith was 
not, Mr. Heber C. Kimball, also a Mormon prophet, first 
opened his eyes on the world. In 1805, Joe Smith, Jun., was 
produced, the son of “old Father Smith,” and Lucy Mack, 
known as Mother Smith. The prophet is, therefore, one of the 
Béatards Célebres of history. In 1812, Spaulding produced a 
trashy work called “ The Manuscript Found,” and in 1814, Joe 
Smith was “ powerfully awakened” by a Methodist preacher. 
This awakening, and this MS., for it was not published, are 
placed together because Joe Smith awakened to a kind of 
roguish religious idea of succeeding in the world, and because, 
in 1828, he, getting possession of “The Manuscript Found,” 
borrowed fifty dollars to finish it, and, in 1830, it was “ trans- 
lated” and published as the “ Book of Mormon,” and the 
“Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints ” was organized | 
at Manchester, New York, with six members as elders, old 
Joe Smith being one; his son being the Prophet. This. 
son was married to Miss Emma Hale, who afterwards was 
called “ Cyria Electa,” the Elect Lady, and she who, after- 


Smith’s death, made oath that her husband never introduced, : 


polygamy, left the Mormons, became a Gentile, and married 
again. The history of these fanatics would be tedious were it 
not useful in showing how little tact or wisdom is necessary to 
mislead people. In 1833, Smith saw visions and angels, and . 
delivered messages; a year afterwards, as his followers were ' 
generally visionaries, hunters after gold and hidden treasures, / 
their neighbours fell upon them, and tarred and feathered the 
prophet. In return the Mormons fired and killed two of 
their assailants. “That was the first blood shed,” said a 
Mormon, and “ we shed it.” This bore fruit. On June 27th, : 
1844, a body of two hundred Missourians entered Nauvoo, the 
Mormon city, seized Joe Smith and his brother Hyrum, and 
shot them. Then began the Mormon exodus. In1847, twenty 
years ago, Mr. Brigham Young led a pioneer band across 
America to the Great Salt Lake City, was elected President, 
promulgated—which Smith had timidly tried to do—polygamy, 
and Mormonism was established. It is therefore actually only 
twenty years old, although the Book of Mormon was printed 
and circulated in London in 1844. “And now having set up @ 
distinct standard, and established a method, an old and 
easy one, of calling fools into a circle, let us see how 
Brigham prospered. In 1853, the saints were reckoned at 





25,000 by the Government, and at 35,000 by themselves. In 
1856, they had, so they said, doubled this number! 


| In the Great Salt Lake county there were 12,730 men, 13,074 


| women—total, 25,804; in Utah, 14,565; and altogether 76,355 


| 








souls, of whom 37,277 were men and 39,058 were women. 
So much for polygamy, which certainly is not possible for all 
the Saints. In 1858 the United States Commissioners declared 
that there were only 50,000 Mormon souls, and half of these 
foreigners. This as a rule does not hold good, by far the 
greater part being native-born Americans. In 1859, McKenny 
calculates there were 80,000 Saints in America—in the whole 
world, 186,000. Mr. Dixon seems to think that there are 
100,000 Saints in Utah, and about the same number in Europe, 
Asia, and Australia. The chief agent for recruiting this 
detestable rabble is emigration, and this the elders and bishops © 
look well after. As they speak English, and we allow a free 
discussion of religious topics, the British islands furnish five times 
more recruits than all the rest of the world, excepting Denmark, 
which, having religious liberty, cannot eject Mormon preachers. 
Negroes are not encouraged, and only treated as slaves. - 
Captain Burton only met one there. And amongst the Latin 
races the ignorance of the Mormons prevents a free circulation 
—no less indeed than the strict religious system. The igno- ’ 
rant, untaught English and Welsh, generally too of Dissenting ' 
religious opinions, if of any, form the staple of the recruits ; ' 
and these are beguiled to a “land flowing with milk and ° 
honey,” aided in their emigration, carefully watched as they 
set out, and tended when they arrive. From the day they 
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leave London or Liverpool till the hour they arrive they are not 
Jeft alone. Mr. Dickens saw one of their emigrant ships, and 
while admiring its cleanliness, was struck with the utter reticence 
and silence of all upon the question of religion. The truth is, 
the “Saints” are told to hold themselves as saints, and to 
avoid talking with the Gentiles. Their superiors, or elders, are 
always on the watch. They first entrap them, and then hood- 
wink them. As for the men, they care very little about con- 
eubinage, and of their fate the women know very little. How 
miserable they are in Great Salt Lake city, how joyless, faded, 
and colourless is their existence, and how degraded is the wife (?) 
of a Mormon, Mr. Dixon has shown. During the voyage out 
they are well treated, and herein our own emigration commis- 
sioners might learn a lesson, but until the birds are caged, they 
really know nothing or very little of the trap they have fallen 
into. Hence many leave this country. Last year more than 


two thousand joined the false prophet; in 1861 there were 930 | 


males, 1,042 females = 1,972; from 1851 to 1861 as many as 


21,195 persons were caught by the émissaries of Saint Joe. It | 


issaid that this number embraces all classes. In 1861 a gentle- 
man (?) of Merthyr, Glamorganshire, gave £1,000 to the scheme, 


and “joined” the Mormons doubtless for his own purposes; | 


rather a different bird to catch was an old woman of eighty, who 


hastened to lay her old bones in the land of the saints. To supply | 


this constant stream of emigrants there is a large European 
mission, and in Europe, it is said, 400 branches. In London 
and its environs we have meeting-rooms. They are to be found 


at Somers-town, Holborn, Goswell Hall, Holloway, White- | 


chapel, Poplar, Barking, Paddington, Chelsea, Shepherd’s-bush, 
Camden-town, Walworth-common, Lambeth, Deptford, Wool- 
wich, Welling,and Eltham. These places are generally shabby 
teetotal or dancing halls, or even “penny gaffs” during the 
week, and on Sunday an elder, with two or three companions 
to back him up, preaches in a low and vulgar style on 
religion, expounding the Proverbs or the Gospel even, and 
citing David and Solomon. Seldom or never is polygamy 
openly touched on: it is only to the neophytes, perhaps only 
to the matured Mormon, certainly not the stranger, that such 
a thing is broached. To conclude, such an agency is terrible in 
its results. We do not want a religious prosecution, but we 
hold, with an astute American, that these people are contra- 
vening the law, not only of God—that the world sometimes 
winks at—but of the State, of knowledge, of health, of morals, 
and of nature! Polygamy is, as a rule, utterly impossible, as 
statistics will show, and must result in misery, most loathsome 
crimes, and too often in murder. 








“AS YOU LIKE IT” AT THE HAYMARKET, 


Tue fact that Shakespeare chose the part of Adam in this 
play for his own performance gives a certain interest to it 
over and above its intrinsic worth, and Coleridge says he 
believes that the poet was greater in this comparatively slight 
impersonation than Burbadge as Hamlet or Richard III. But 
the centre figure is Rosalind, to us the most charming of all 
the women Shakespeare has depicted. Orlando and melan- 
choly Jacques are typical and distinctive. Touchstone is 
surely the wisest fool that ever used his folly for a stalking- 
horse; but Rosalind attracts us with a winning and persuasive 
certainty commanding and rivetting attention, fixing the mind’s 
eye upon herself, even as the ear is called to listen to sweet 
music. Without the passion of Juliet, the loveliness of Beatrice, 
or the softness, the “ tune,” of Imogen, she combines something 
of the three with an indefinable grace and coquetry entirely her 
own. Placed beside Celia and Phoebe, both finished portraits 
m their respective styles, with Audrey as a foil to bring into 
stronger relief the delicacy and refinementof her manner, Reasiied 
1S plainly the pet creature of the poet. He lavishes on her so many 
bright and accomplished airs that we almost feel as though 
her sex would break out through her disguise. We think at times 
when Orlaudo is receiving th , 
he must suspect the feminine subtlety of the teacher. We 
wonder and grow impatient at his obtuseness, forgetting that 
we hold a secret in trust which is kept from him. So loveable 
is Rosalind, so fascinatingly untrue to her promise “ of “ 
swashing and a martial outside,” that her feigning would 
deceive noone. The doublet but discloses the woman to us 
though 1 seemingly hides her from Orlando. It serves to 
discover a modesty of mind and of thought by the very gestures 
and the sudden consciousness at times of the b ldness of the 
adventure and of the stratagem. There is nothing of the 
burlesque fairy prince in this assumption, nothing of that un- 
natural and over-suggestive impudence with which women are 
apt to parody the gait and the bearing of men. And here a 





—— = == 


word for the lady whose Rosalind has prompted this notice, Mrs 
Scott-Siddons has a figure admirably suited to the part, Her 
voice is clear, though weak at times; her movements are full of 
eleganceand expression; she never overdoes anything; her readin 

comprehends something more than the stage traditions. she 
relies often upon her own judgment and capacity for producin 

points in the dialogue, and her success amply vindicateg her 
confidence. In those natural bursts of coquetry, those appa. 
rently irrepressible sallies of womanhood, those petulant tender. 
nesses which are scattered like so many jewels of the first 
water through “ As You Like It,” Mrs. Scott-Siddons displayed 





ose wonderful lessons in love, that | 


a spontaneity and a warmth exceedingly touching and effective, 
| When she spoke the passage—Come, woo me, woo me, for now 
I am in a holyday humour, and like enough to consent. What 
would you say to me now an I were your very very Rosalind ? 
—the words appeared to ripple to her lips, welling out 
of the heart; and in the last clause, What would you say 
to me now were I your very very Ltosalind?—a sentence which 
one lingers over unconsciously for the exquisite propriety 
of it at the moment—there was a delicious tender anxiety in 
the intonation of the words, and a lingering emphasis on the 
“very very Rosalind,” as though upon the answer the woman 
could no longer hide her nature and her affection from the 
lover. In the scene where Rosalind rebukes Phoebe for her 
cruelty to Sylvius, a little more force would have been 
desirable :— 


“ Bat, mistress, know yourself; down on your knees 
And thank heaven, fasting, for a good man’s love,” 


can scarce be given with too much vigour. But, on the whole, 
Mrs. Scott-Siddons’s Rosalind was a piece of acting to remember 
as wellas to admire. ‘There was no effort to make hits, no 
straining to produce abnormal and unexpected effects. Two or 
three times, as we remarked, she exercised a certain discretion in 
rendering a passage, but she never did this incautiously or with 
that audacity which strives for applause out of sheer singularity, 
There was a sustained, comprehensive, and an intelligent study 
of the character ; an unflagging zeal and an unremitting success 
in covering the zeal with which the conception was worked out; 
and, above all, that utter abnegation of her own personality, 
which is inaccessible save to actresses of a very high order of 
| talent. 

Mr. Compton’s Touchstone should be seen by those who 
want a defence for the clowns of Shakespeare. He is, indeed, 
a fool of the first quality, and does his foolishness with a 
sagacity that would go some distance in composing a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He dignifies the motley, and yet you lose 
none of the fun of it. This was assuredly what the author 
meant. Touchstone has a wonderful method in his madness. 
His brain has only been cracked to let in plenty of common 
sense. There is an almost grave humour at the bottom of 
his quips. We find him out betimes. He takes us into 
confidence, and we are half inclined to accept him as wiser 
and more cunning than sighing Orlando or the Duke, or any 
one else in the play. They are the fools of love or of fortune; 
he is a fool of his own choice and showing, carrying his bauble 
with a proud defiance, and ready with a poignant answer for 
them all. I am here with thee and thy goats as the most 
capricious poet, honest Ovid, was among the Goths. Touchstone 
| in this reply to Audrey throws out a hint of his prenee 
not only to her, but to the people who make sport of tall 
Mr. Compton’s dry enunciation and his very mannerisms 
admirably in Touchstone. He smacks audibly the ge 
the good things which Shakespeare puts into his moath. Pa 
withdraws, however, from his features all expression of un a 
standing them, so that vow may have the credit and —_ 
of the enjoyment. Perhaps his fault is that you have that 
Compton and Touchstone. The actor’s style is 80 unique ; 
he lends rather than gives himself to the illusion of the ed 
And yet when you see him you could scarce wish anodes 
otherwise. Mr. Compton is racy and unctuous; 80% : an 
stone. When we say that he is dry as well as racy 





' : : -class 
unctuous, we do not write unadvisably: there 18 @ _ - 
kind of Amontillado which combines a tonic er dry 
dryness with an oily and a fruity: flavour. It 18 . 





Touchstone 38 
ke a superbly 
of sublime 


wine, and yet a rich wine. Mr. Compton as 
both dry andrich. At certain passages he can ta 
pompous attitude, which represents a climax lo like 8 
absurdity. His cap looks like a crown, his baub - adit 
sceptre, and his voice has a mock heroic and @ mellow rotu ith @ 
about it as he sends out the words, each as it were hy low 
deliberate intent and purpose. His Touchstone no se hi 
| comedy, but high comedy of a high kind. Touchstone ontri 
| hands is a gentleman every inch, and not even his ec 
costume deprives him for an instant of our respect. 
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Melancholy Jacques is one of those odd productions made 
up of contrarieties and eccentricities, which are very difficult to 
embody in action. It is easy to read of them, and to under- 
stand them in the reading; but as they certainly possess 
caricature as one element in their formation, it is obvious 
that the exaggeration renders the presentation almost 
hazardous. Melancholy Jacques has a slightly tragic 
complexion; his melancholy is of his own making, “com- 
pounded of many simples extracted from many objects.” There 
is a startling bitterness in his half-sorrowful—* Yes, I have 
gained my experience.” The vivacious and healthy nature of 
Rosalind chides the Melancholy Jacques. She upbraids him 
for his grim humours out of the very honesty and opennesss 


of a virtuous and simple mind. Mr. Howe should utterly put | 


a recollection of Hamlet’s philosophic moralizing aside when 
suiting himself to this part. Jacques is not touched with the 
noble insanity of Hamlet; he is of a different degree altogether. 
Once, indeed, he does approach the style of the Prince. In the 
familiar “ All the world’s a stage,” there is a kindred width and 
a similar keenness and cynicism to that exhibited by Hamlet. 
The cynicism is not unkindly, but rather compassionate. Mr. 
Howe’s declamation of this trying passage left little to be 
desired. Of Miss Nelly Moore’s Celia, it is only right to say 
that Miss Moore acted with great judgment and ability, and 
with a generosity towards the lady who played with her that 
deserves more than commendation. She most unselfishly, 
and with great taste and tact, kept in the background in 
order to give every chance to Rosalind. Mr. Chippendale’s 
Adam and Mr. Farren’s Orlando were good, but the first 
was rather stagy, and Mr. Farren is somewhat hard and 
unsympathetic. 

We have written at unusual length on this play, because we 
are convinced of the necessity for encouraging any effort, however 
slight, to revive the Shakespearian drama. Those who contend 
for realism—real horses, real street boys, and real “talkee, talkee” 
—can gratify their propensities easily enough; those who wish 
to hear poetry, and to see it, can very seldom get the chance. 
Those dear old plays in which the familiar words start out to 
us in their proper places for the first time, in which we hear 
the wholesome Saxon tongue employed in setting noble and 
exalted fancies to rhythm, in which there is no mean and 
motionless action, no compromises between French intrigue 
or French adultery, are far too much neglected. “As You 
Like It” is—despite the lion who resides in the next parish, 
to Sir Oliver Mar-text—truer to our human nature than 
a modern comedy, stuffed with monsters who but ape humanity. 
The highest praise we can bestow on its performance at the 
Haymarket is to say that it does not balk the appetite which 
reading the drama gives us, and that Mrs. Scott-Siddons in 
Rosalind heightens and colours the picture which the poet 
impresses on our fancy. 








WOODLAND POETRY. 


Attention to detail is the growth of years in individuals, 
and the growth of ages in mankind. The child is caught by 
the first blush of events, it looks at outlines only ; but, as time 
goes on, it fills up the rough drafts, and learns, if education 
teaches it anything, that proficiency in any branch is nothing 
more or less than knowledge of details. Civilization is another 
name for increased regard to detail. Savage and half-barbarous 
tribes are conversant with the same objects as ourselves, but 
with this difference—they observe them in the gross, we in their 
minutie. Pastoral poetry in general, and the poetry of the 
Woods in particular, supplies an example in point. So long as 
shepherdesses and swains were described in generic terms, so | 
long as their flocks, the hills and dales where they fed them, 
and the banks on which they sat to pipe their love-songs, 
Were all pretty much alike, pastoral verse was a type of what 
18 stilted and unreal. But when, in these latter days, the 
wagon became truly idyllic, and represented scenes in every- | 

ay life, when observant genius crowded it with particulars | 
oe to one case only, it acquired a strong hold on our 

ections, and depicted society in one of its most enchanting 
aspects, 

Prati: among Sicilian crags and thickets that Theocritus 
nora - art. The “lavish hills” around him were 
aners, 2 "the murmur of a happy Pan.” The god Pan 
wie + a you will have it, taught him with his own pipe. 

imitator ve ylls are marked by that individuality to which no 

eap ey attains. The description of the two-handled 
herd hennke Yrs and yellow cassidony, which the goat- 
in the we of a Calydonian sailor, can apply to no other cup 

orld. Virgil, two centuries later, imitated the Greek | 








master of Bucolics; and if he had imitated him only he would 
have fallen short of his fame. If he had not in his Georgies 
proved how wide and accurate were his powers of observation, 
he must have yielded the palm to Theocritus as a poet of the 
woods and orchards, the tuneful shepherds and the cavern 
mouths shaded by the wild vine. But Virgil, in his agrarian 
poems, has amply raised himself above comparisons with his 
ancient rival. In these he no longer engrafts Greek imagery 
on Latin verse, but describes from his own experience the 
| loveliness of Italian scenery and the peculiar features of Latin 
| husbandry. He is never more at home than among fields and 
| groves. Like Solomon, he knows every tree from the cedar 
| to the hyssop on the wall. No gardener or botanist could 
employ terms more exact than he does when describing, in 
| the richest poetry, the fern or the ash, the giant fennel or 
dwarf elder, butcher’s broom, starwort, millet, and burdock. 
No wonder he was, as his biographers say, shy and rustic, for 
his favourite haunts were the bosks and pine forests between 
Mantua and Cremona, or the wooded slopes about Naples and 
Baie, far away from the splendour and bustle of the Court of 
Augustus. The second Georgic isa model of woodland poetry. 
It deals with trees and trees only ; but there is as much power 
and pliancy, and more particularity in it, than in the tale ef 
the fall of Troy by Alneas, or the lamentation for the death 
of Marcellus in the sixth book of the A®neid, the recital of 
which by the poet made Octavia faint. Virgil’s vines and 
olives, his poplars, beeches, and brooms, have all the precision 
of Darwin’s “ Botanic Garden,” lit up with brighter genius, 
and marked by deeper feeling. 

As a general rule, a ‘poet fails by limiting himself to the 
description of one field of natural objects. It required the vast 
powers of Virgil to enable him to compose successfully a poem 
on trees and woods, another on tillage, a third on breeding 
horses, dogs, and cattle, and a fourth on bees. An inferior 
artist would have become technical and scientific by such 
limitation. He would have clipped his wings because of his 
narrow cage. His poem would have been an essay in verse. 
The truest and sweetest woodland poetry will not be found in 
poems expressly on woods. It is not in Pope’s “ Windsor 
Forest,” though the strain is majestic; nor even in Thomson’s 
“Seasons,” thongh he excels in woods, that a poet’s loving 
observance of nature is best discerned. There is a lustre in 
their scenes which comes from the lamp rather than from sun, 
moon, and stars. They were hardly inspired with that poetical 
pantheism which animates the higher order of poetry. Their 
songs were but faint echoes of the divine spirit lisping im the 
wind-swayed branches, and gurgling in the brooks with “a 
sweeter music than their own.” It is when the poet to whom 
all things are poetic turns aside into the woods carpeted with 
anemones and violets, and there chooses some object of interest 
and beauty as a casual theme, or when, engaged on some 
wider and loftier matter, he looks back to the leafy recesses 
where his youthful day-dreams have often been indulged by 
the hour, and draws from them some apt simile, metaphor, or 
illustration for the work in hand—it is then that the most 
exquisite and lasting pictures of woodland scenery are produced, 
and flowers of poesy are planted which will outlive the millenial 
trees of Californian forests. Ophelia’s willow still “ shows his 
hoar leaves in the glassy stream ;” and Sabrina, in “ Comus,” 
stays her “sliding chariot” on the “rushy-fringed bank” of 
dank osiers. Cowper’s rose, “just washed in a shower,” is .as 
fresh as ever, for he had loved from a boy the “ lanes of grassy 
swarth, close-cropped by nibbling sheep;” he had often, when 
rambling truant on the banks of the Thames, 





“ Fed on scarlet hips and stony haws, 
Or blushing crabs, or berries that emboss 
The bramble, black as jet, or sloes austere.” 


Shenstone—melodious Shenstone—still offers to his fair the 
gift which he “ found where the woodpigeons breed;” and the 
daisy that Burns turned up with his plough is not yet crushed. 
We may say of him now as he said of pastoral song,— 


‘In gowany glens thy burnie strays, 
Or trote by hazelly shaws and braes, 
Wi’ hawthorns grey, 
Where blackbirds join the shepherd’s lays 
At close o’ day.” 


Such poems as his are works of nature that neither perish ie 
change. You may call them, if you will, works of art ; buat 
the poet’s art is the poet’s nature. He sings by instinct, and 
art is only instinct educated. How they thrive and flourish, 
these works of nature—beautified, not withered, by time! See 
how Walter Scott’s “ash and warrior oak” have “cast 
anchor in the rifted rock ” overhanging Loch Katrine, and how 
Shelley’s “‘ Sensitive Plant ” still opens “ its fan-like leaves te 
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the light” among “the sinuous paths of lawn and of moss.” 
Barry Cornwall’s “Linden Tree” lives again, though it was 
“a brand on the cottier’s floor;” and Allan Cunningham’s 
“ Child of the Country ” is abroad, treading on “ strawberries 
red and sweet,” and brushing “ the dew beneath the sloe-thorn,” 
where the timorous hare breeds her twins. Alastor—the very 
genius of the woods inspires him—has lingered so long “in 
lonesome vales, making the wild his home,” that the doves and 
squirrels feed from his hand, while the pyramids of over- 
arching cedars, the “ tremulous and pale” ash and acacia, the 
parasites “starred with ten thousand blossoms,” and “ clothed 
in rainbow and in fire, like restless serpents,” close him in on 
Never have the 
forests found an abler minstrel than in “ Alastor, or the Spirit 
of Solitude.” Never has the wild and gorgeous beauty of their 
green depths been expressed in more glowing language and more 
musical cadences. Yet, perhaps, if they could speak, they 
would prefer the simpler and humbler bard of Rydal Mount as 
their laureate. Wordsworth, indeed, is the very Druid of 
poets—the priest of the woods—initiated in their mysteries; 
weaving his chaplets of their oak-leaves and mistletoe, and 
offering on their cromlechs perpetual fire. The woods are his 
temple—he tells us so—his “ natural temple scattered o’er 
with altars undisturbed of mossy stone.” He moves among 
the hazels, hung with milk-white clusters “in gentleness of 
heart, and with a wallet on his shoulders and “a nutting- 
crook in his hand,” he robs the boughs gently—gently, “ for 
there is a spirit in the woods.” His whole life was an “ excur- 
sion ”’—a call to men to abandon what is trivial and sordid 
and go forth with him to the woodlands and mountain-tops, 
and study nature as a living and growing revelation—to find in 
nature the super-natural, and recognise in every natural object 
“a window through which we may look into infinitude itself.” 
Thus he sought to raise and refine his species, nor did he toil 
in vain. He is a father of poets. By-and-by he will be a 
patriarch. He begat Shelley; Longfellow is his child; Ten- 
nyson his successor. But for him we should never have heard 
the sweet “ Song of Hiawatha” “in the moorlands and the 
fen-lands, in the melancholy marshes,” in “the maize-fields 
green and shining,” round the Indian villages. 

We have called the Laureate Wordsworth’s successor, for 
such he is literally. Yet he has entered on no inheritance, 
save in part. He is a fountain-head—a founder of a school. 
But from Wordsworth surely he learned a lesson of loving 
observance of woods and groves, of trees and gardens. It was 
evident from the first lines he lisped. We detect it in 
“Claribel,” in the beetle booming athwart the lone thicket, 
and the callow throstle lisping by the runnel. Did ever oak 
discourse like his “ Talking Oak,” or woodbine waft abroad 
sweeter spices than in Mand’s garden? Did ever brook 
: sparkle out among the fern” and “ bicker down the valley ” 
like his “ Brook”? We see in them Nature’s own operations 
—deep, mystic, beautiful, freakful yet obedient to law. If you 
seek for some higher and truer poetry, you will find it only in 
the woody hollows which inspired ‘it. There Nature is now 
writing some of her sweetest verse. There she is robing the 
trees in a film of green, fringing the streams with marsh- 
mallow and enamelling the grass with primroses. There she 


18 bringing forth orchis and “ the foxglove’s spire,”— 


“ The little speedwell’s darling blue, 
Deep tulips dashed with fiery dew, 
Laburnums, dropping- wells of fire.” 


Thither she invites with a hundred voices; and if woodland 
poetry leads you into the woods, be sure of this, that the woods 
will lead you back again to woodland poetry. The love of the 
one will produce the taste for the other, and vice versd. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





Miuitary affairs have engaged very much of the attention 
of the North German Parliament in its recent sittings; and 
the prospect of war with France has naturally sharpened the 
interest of all parties in the organization of the army. Never- 
theless, some amendments on the Government plans, giving 
“greater powers of control to the Chamber, have been carried ; 
and in these contests with the Government, Herr von eaten, 
beck has greatly distinguished himself. He carried, against 
the express protest of General von Roon, the Minister 
of War, an amendment according to which the peace strength 
of the Federal army (fixed at one per cent. of the population 
of 1867) is only to be considered as settled until the 81st of 
December, 1871, after which it must be determined by Federal 


cs 





eS 
legislation. The same deputy also carried an amendment 
ordering that a new Military Bill be laid before Parliament as 
soon as the reorganization of the Federal army is completed’. 
and another, providing that the contributions of the different 
States towards the cost of the army are to continue only to 
the same date as that which limits the Government arrange. 
ment with regard to the peace strength of the standing fons 
These acts of resistance are important, as showing that the 
members of the North German Parliament are not invariably 
inclined to do nothing but register the edicts of Count Bismarck 
On Wednesday, the preliminary discussion on the draft of this 
Constitution was brought to a close. 





Hessz-Darmstant, it seems, has not yet expressed a wish to 
enter the North German Confederation. Count Bismarck 
stated as much on Tuesday, in the Parliament, and added that, 
should it do so, the question must be negotiated with Austria 
and the South-German States, and, above all, the wishes of 
Hesse-Darmstadt itself must be considered. This deference to 
the wishes of the people may be often insincere; but it concedes 
a principle of immense importance. 





Tue Vienna paper, Das Fremdenblatt, has been making some 
remarks on the isolation of England in the politics of Europe, 
or rather of the world, and on the alleged determination of all 
the Great Powers to put an end to us. We are afraid to 
interfere in Crete, or in the Luxembourg question, because we 
know that the current of opinion on the Continent is not in our 
favour; and, though our sympathy with Belgiam may be warm, 
that little country is ‘“ abandoned to her neutrality and her 
fate,” because we dare not help her. Then— 


“The Cabinets of St. Petersburg and New York have just concluded 
an arrangement as to the possessions of Russia in America, in consé- 
quence of which the English colonies in the north of the Transatlantic 
continent appear more threatened than ever. In Central Asia, the 
military power of Russia is coming closer and closer to the English 
possessions, and in the East the flag of the American Republic shows 
itself by the side of those of the naval Powers of Europe. Hence we 
conclude that a coalition is being prepared, directed in the first place 
against the hitherto preponderant influence of England on the seas; 
and Russia and America have just as much reason to form this coali- 
tion as Prussia, who wishes to develop her military power i the 
North Sea and the Baltic, or as France, where the most popular 
idea has ever been the weakening of England.” 


This is indeed “ prophesying with accents terrible of dire com- 
bustion and confused events;” but then the prophesying 8 
rather confused too. And yet that worthy old Tory, Sit 
Archibald Alison, has been indulging in much the same 
dismal forebodings, in a speech delivered on Wednesday 
evening at the opening of a new rifle hall at Glasgow. 





Ir is to be feared that some difficulty will be experienced in 
the settlement of affairs between Hungary and Croatia, The 
Diet of the latter province is to be shortly convoked, be 
the Emperor will lay before it the resolution with piri 
Croatia which has recently been adopted in the Hungarian am 
liament. That resolution concedes a certain amount of autonomy; 
but require’ the identification of Croatia with Hungary!" aaa 
important particulars. At all times the relations between a 
two States have been the subject of a great deal of misun “ 
standing, which in 1848-9 rose to such a height sucha’ : 
cast in its lot with the Imperial Government against - 
Hungarian insurrection, and furnished some of the er 
energetic of the troops which were arrayed against a eaill 
and his compatriots. These, however, are more ee 
times, and an amicable arrangement may be come to. Jea cell 
of race are certainly among the most difficult things to mane"; 
but we may hope that Hungary and Croatia have not § 
in vain. 





An extraordinary council of the Turkish Ministers, held . T 
the Presidency of the Sultan, is said to have “ agai? eon the 
the propositions of the Powers with reference to Crete, effet 
future condition of the Christians in ‘Turkey ; but to yore 
does not yet appeax, The Porte, however, ag. We yer 
same time informed, has “ addressed an energetic ae 10° 
Greek Government,” threatening an invasion, if the hos' pe 
ceedings of which Turkey complains should be saan 
Large reinforcements are being sent to the Greek ieee 
Omar Pasha is said to be about to take the ore au 
Thessaly according to one account, in Crete according 
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other. All this looks ugly; and if at one and the same time 
we are to have a war in Central Europe between France and 
Germany, a war in the East of Europe between Turkey and 
Greece (with power to add to their nnmber), and a war in the 
West of Earope between England and Spain, the prospects of 
the Golden Age will be greatly overshadowed. 





Sienor Ratrazzi is once more Prime Minister of Italy- 
General Menabrea was in the first instance summoned by the 
King on the resignation of Ricasoli and his colleagues; but he 
declined to take office, and Rattazzi then had the game in his 
hands. He endeavoured to effect a combination with Signor 
Visconti-Venosta ; but this failed, and for a time it was feared 
that the crisis would be still further prolonged. The new 
Cabinet, however, is formed, and we have now to see how far 
it is workable. The downfall of the Ricasoli Government was 
owing to the determination of Signor Sella, the Finance 
Minister, to impose fresh taxes, after the King, by the advice 
of his Ministers, had indicated, in his speech at the opening of 
the session, a financial policy of a very different kind. Ricasoli | 
and the other Ministers supported Sella; but the King, not | 
unnaturally, refused to be stultified in this manner, and indeed | 
such a policy would have been highly exasperating to the 
nation. So the Ricasoli Government goes out, and Rattazzi 
has now a clear stage before him for success or failure. 








A summary has been published of a letter written by the | 
late Deputy Boggio to a friend, six days before the disastrous | 
naval fight at Lissa last summer, at which Boggio (who was 
secretary to Admiral Persano) was killed. It reveals a most 
disgraceful want of preparation on the part of the Italian fleet, | 
and (assuming the statements to be correct) Persano must be 
acquitted of all blame in having failed to the extent that he | 


did. He constantly warned the Government of what must | 


ensue, but in vain; he wished to resign, but was dissuaded. | 
“To his letters describing the urgent wants of the fleet, General | 
Angioletti [the Minister of Marine] replied, ‘The army is still | 
worse off.” The Italian Government of 1866 seemed deter- | 
mined to rival our Crimean muddle of 1854. | 


j 





M. Exite pe Grrarpin has again challenged the French | 
Government to a trial of strength. He has published an | 
article in La Liberté, headed “ What it costs to tell the Truth,” 
in which he states that the recent prosecution of himself by the 
Government has cost him 5,901f, 50c. (£236); and he then 
proceeds to make some very bitter comments on the Napoleonic 
regime. Proceedings have since been instituted against the 
journal ; and M. de Girardin has another opportunity of making 
a martyr of himself. The Government would act more wisely | 
in leaving him alone; but the repeated stings of an insect are 
Sometimes difficult to bear. 





Tue King and Queen of Denmark propose to amuse them- | 
selves in May with what is called “a silver wedding "—that is 


. . . . 
to say, a second marriage after a harmonious connubial life of 


that in that case no retrogression would be possible. The 
South therefore seems to be merely inviting further defeat 
and humiliation by the proposed course; and the Government 
will show its wisdom if, as reported, it has resolved to oppose 
the motion for petitioning the Supreme Court. A decision in 
favour of the South might not improbably be obtained from 
that Court, the majority of the judges in which are known to 
be very democratic in their leanings; but, in that event, the 
Constitution would be amended so as to warrant the principles 
of the Act, and at any rate it is inconceivable that the work 
of reconstruction would be stayed. The South has now very 
little choice but to accommodate itself to the will of its con- 
querors. Already, some of the leading Southerners are acknow- 
ledging this, and bidding against the North for the support of 
the negroes. 














Our lesser judicial personages are frequently blamed for 
their leaning towards the side of the police, and for too great 
a faith in constables’ evidence. Some of the American 
authorities stand out in remarkable contrast to ours in this 
respect. One of these officials, Mr. Justice Connolly, of New 
York, is one of the strangest specimens of a judge we have met 
with. A policeman who had arrested a countryman of the 
worthy judge for making a disturbance in the streets was thus 
addressed :—“ What right had you, sir, to arrest this man? I 
have a great mind to lock you up.” Another policeman, 
because he had arrested a man for nearly murdering his wife, 


| was admonished to be careful, or he would find himself in 


prison. A liquor-dealer who had been summoned for keeping 
his shop open during unlawful hours, was told that “ he had 


_ a right to shoot the officer” who had entered the shop, “ as a 


trespasser, and he would have been justified in knocking his 
brains out.” Another dram-seller was told—* Club that 


| Officer out of the shop if he comes there again.” An officer 


who had arrested a man for kicking another, was informed by 
Mr. Justice Connolly that he saw too much, and was a 





nuisance. It is said that New York jadges are elected by~~ 


universal suffrage. What a number of rogues and yagabonds 
must exercise the franchise 4 





Ir has been often said that there is no such aristocrat as 
your thorough Radical, and a recent discussion in the American 
Congress has given a new force to the notion. A Mr. Wood 
moved an amendment to a motion on the subject of diplomatic 
costumes in the following terms :—‘ Provided that diplomatic 
agents shall not be permitted to wear any court dress except 
such as shall be prescribed and the patterns drawn by the chief 
tailor of the nation.” It is pitiable to learn that this piece of 
stupid vulgarity was laughed at and applauded. The simple 


| manners of a Republic need not of necessity become rude and 


clown-like. .Mr. Wood should put in a term at the proposed 
college for gentlemen, near New York. We read in one of the 


| papers that a lady in that city received her visitors seated on 
a throne. 





A Frencu journal, commenting upon our recent debates con- 


cerning the “ cat,” says:—" Let us not forget also that every 
year the London papers publish with the greatest placidity the 


five-and-twenty years. The Cesarewitch and his young bride, | official statistics of the lashes applied to the English army 


the sometime Princess Dagmar, are going to Copenhagen, to 
be present at the ceremony ; likewise, the Princess of Wales, if 
she is well enough, as we all hope; likewise, the King of | 
Greece, if Greece is well enough; and the last-named will first | 
of all proceed to St. Petersburg, to “ demand” the hand (for | 
royal wooings are peremptory in their phraseology) of the Grand | 


during the preceding year, just as one publishes the statistics 
° . . alt ” 
of accidents, benevolent actions, or travellers who arrive. 





Ar the opening of the Special Commission for the trial of 
Fenian prisoners, Lord Chief Justice Whiteside delivered an 


mo Olgh Be Hymen is to have his turn, a¢-well ae Mars. | eloquent charge to the grand jury. It was a strange coinci- 
dence that he as well as Lord Chief Justice Cockburn should 
AS a last t, it j d. b f th have brought the name of Wolfe Tone into their respective 
members of ‘af it 1s proposed, by some of the more zealous | a adresses. The Irish judge, of course, spoke in the most 
Su ee Reeser a Senne of America, to petition the disparaging terms of his countryman; but although Tone was 
* ides ne oe the ereenee of the Reconstruction | . rebel, he was both a gentleman and a soldier, and to place 
Sietaes be ae that it is unconstitational. It is the him in juxtaposition with Fenian linendrapers and shoemakers, 
stitution 1 the Supreme Court to pronounce on the con- displays a thorough ignorance of his history. Tone was an 
Which — unconstitutional character of Acts of Congress excellent scholar, and had served for a considerable time in the 
ba may be disputed; but it can only do this on a case | pronch army. The worst thing about him was his atheism, 
dered need by some one who conceives himself to be | which was revolting in its intensity. ‘ 

* Aa by a questionable law, and who denies its compati- 4 
wh yr the terms of the Constitution. The Supreme / f 
re cae 1owever, does not sit in summer, and, as the fresh ; ¢ Head 
‘tions in the South under the Reconstruction Act are to | We should have thought that the disgraceful escape ot Hea 


t r . oe," 

an Place by the end of September, the new State Govern- | Centre Stephens would at all events have not been ere 

ter . would be already in existence before the charac- | lesson for the Irish authorities. It would seem, now i 
of the Act could be determined. It is very certain | these gentlemen will never learn the necessity for some deg 
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of watchfulness over their Fenian prisoners. John Kirwan, a 
well-known “ centre,” who had long baffled the police, having 
received in some one of the memorable engagements which dis- 
tinguished the Fenian campaign a bullet wound in the shoulder- 
blade, was at length arrested. When he was safe in the hands 
of his captors they placed him in a hospital ward along with 
two other wounded Fenians, and left two policemen in charge. 
Mr. Kirwan very soon rewarded their attention in escaping by 
a window, and is said to have got clear off. If Fenian prisoners 
are not worth a more efficient guard, why is so much trouble 


taken to apprehend them ? 





Norwirnstanp1ne all that has been said as to the dis- 
appearance of the red man, this noble savage seems to have 
recently given rather unpleasant signs of his existence. The 
settlement of the mahogany cutters of the British Honduras 
Company at Orange Walk, on the Belsize river, was attacked 
in the beginning of the present year by a tribe of the Indians, 
who destroyed the place, killing many of the men and all the 
women and children. Many who tried to escape by jumping 
into the river were shot there. The people at Belsize were in 
a state of considerable terror. Such occurrences as this would 
almost induce people to regret that the Indian continues to 
exist outside the pages of Fenimore Cooper’s novels. 





Mr. Watrote has said that it is not lawful for justices of 
the peace at petty sessions to sit with closed doors. We 
rejoice that there is no doubt about this, for of all tribunals 
that of the great unpaid is most in want of publicity. The 
sitting to which this question referred was one in which certain 
Surrey magistrates heard in secret a number of charges 
against tradesmen for using unjust weights and measures. Now, 
when it is remembered that the fines inflicted upon these mis- 
creants who systematically plunder the poor are absurdly 
small, and that the only effectual punishment is exposure, it is 
impossible to speak too severely of the conduct of the justices. 
This transaction shows, however, that the mode which we have 
recommended for dealing with these cases—complete exposure 
—is the true remedy, and we hope that Mr. Walpole’s pro- 
mised legislation will not fail to provide it. 





Tue petition signed by 17,188 women against the ritualistic 
practices in the Church of England, which has been presented 
by the Marquis of Westmeath to the House of Lords, has a 
thorough feminine boldness aboutit. The ladies protest against 
the appointment upon the Royal Commission of certain prelates 
whom they accuse of being compromised in the introduction of 
the new usages. The Bishops of Oxford and Salisbury they 
accuse of having conducted services for the “ dedications of 
bells,” and the Bishop of Chichester, they say, has offended 
against the rubric in connection with the presentation of a 
pastoral staff bearing Popish emblems, and in consecrating a 
lady warden of a certain Tractarian sisterhood. When we 
think of the number of signatures, our only surprise is, that 
the ladies have contented themselves with saying so little. 





Tue exercise of philanthropy, after the fashion of the Mar- 
quis Townshend, must be about one of the most disagreeable 
occupations to which a man can devote his life. Taking into 
custody miserable beggars and dirty little children, and con- 
ducting them before unappreciating police magistrates, although 
disagreeable enough, by no means exhaust the self-appointed 
duties of the active Marquis. Last week he is said to have 
taken part in rather an odd assertion of parental authority. 
The mother of an illegitimate child having appealed to the 
Marquis to aid her in recovering it from the possession of a 
Mr. and Mrs, Smith, who detained it, the noble Marquis went 
to the residence of the Smiths, entered the house, and in about 


two minutes returned, bearing the child aloft in his arms, and | 


presenting to the admiring crowd outside an appearance possibl 

not unlike that of a provincial actor doing Rollo. The se 
torious captor was pursued by Smith and his wife, and then 
ensued an engagement of which different accounts 
Smith asserts that the Marquis, apparently not satisfied with 
vindicating maternal rights, proceeded to punish vice by taking 
hold of Smith by the throat, pitching him into the road, and 
tearing his shirt nearly to ribbons. The Marquis omnia 
denied this spirited encounter, and the magistrate believing 
him, dismissed the complaint, and deprived Mr. Smith of the 
privilege of bringing an action. Without questioning the 





$= 
value of the Marquis’s philanthropy, it seems to us that its 
active duties might with advantage be left in the hands of 
somebody else. 





Arter a debate, in which Mr. Whalley indulged in his ugua} 
absurdities, Sir Colman O’Loghlen’s Offices and Oaths Bil] has 
passed through committee. The first clause, however, has been 
amended, so as to omit that portion of it which opens the office 
of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to Roman Catholics, The other 
clauses of the Bill have been altered to agree with the 
amendment. 





Tue dispute between the railway companies and their 
employés seems to be far from terminated. On Wednesday 
last the Darlington engine-drivers on the North-Eastern Rail. 
way, without assigning any reason for their conduct, refused 
to go to work, and would appear to have since remained on 
strike. 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
Oxrorp. 


A tone Easter Vacation produces nearly as complete and 
nearly as wide a “dispersion of the Gentiles” as the “ Long,” 
properly so called. And this Easter is one of unusual length, 
There will be quite a little gathering in Rome and Naples, 
and some were talking of Spain; but, perhaps, English faces 
will not be overwelcome in Madrid “ until this tyranny be 
overpast,”’—in the case of the Tornado and Queen Victoria, But 
Little-go commenced on the Ist of April (ominous day for can- 
didates !) and this keeps Oxford from the stagnation of August. 
A tutor or so must also be up in each college as general adviser 
to his men who are going to be examined—to look over the 
rough copy of the Latin Prose which they have done in the 
schools, and to pronounce whether it would be wise to scratch 
after two false concords, and a leash of improper genders. But 
the last batch of “ Masters of the Schools” were so unpre 
cedently gracious that they were ready with any amount of 
information relative to the chances of plucks and the avisability 
of going on, that their work must have been not a little 
increased thereby. Whether the Latin Public Schools’ Primer 
will extend its new nomenclature to Oxford Grammar papers 
we cannot tell. If it would, as it professes in its preface, 
“carry learners forward in the right direction to that stage of 
progress from which they may advance to wider philological 
studies without having anything to unlearn,” it would bes 
distinct boon. It is really awful to contemplate the Egyptian 
darkness which rests upon the majority of schoolboys who 
come up to us, as to the principles of the language to wh 
they have avowedly devoted so many years of their lives. 
it is no Jess awful to be obliged to work from that standard, to 
set mere cram grammar-papers upon odd declensions 
queer conjugations, and puzzling genders and adjectives ¢ 
irregular comparison; knowing that that is the schoolboy 8 
idea of grammar, and that to ask a question turning upoP the 
very groundwork of the language rather than upon its abs 
little exceptions would in all probability be a waste of trouble, 
as it would remain unanswered. } ford 

But touching that Latin Primer in connection with Oxto 


| men, we see that Mr. H. Hayman, of St. John’s College, the 


| Head Master of the Cheltenham Grammar School, and the 


| Subject. 
are given. 


| Balliol is above omens, and commenced the 


*7* 4 to 
dil t edit ‘“ sey,” he rinted a letter 
uigent editor of the “ Odyssey,” has p im y-three page 


Professor Mansel on this subject, containing Mf he does 
of very hard reading indeed. The upshot of it 1s that he o 
not like the book at all; but he seems with great labous 
have made the kitchen-range revolve round the fowl hewae 
to roast, for his pamphlet bristles with MSS. inp: ge 
recondite references, all printed in the latest form of — 
orthography, which still looks very pedantic, even to “ys ‘. 
However, the Primer has served him as a very useft Pato 
hang some new “ collations” on, and a new jeeer pre's 
which, by the way, does not seem right, of the beginning 2 
Litany of the Arvalian Brothers; and as most pont doubt: 
this sort are more or less general advertisements, it W 4 
less be acceptable to those who interest themselves 3 
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We spoke of April 1 as an ominous day 


or rather of demolition previous to rebuilding, 
day. There will not be much to regret in th 
Broad-street facade; the turret over the gateway, eing 2 
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the disintegrating stone from the Headington Quarry. But by 
the loss of any one of our old buildings we experience a distinct 
loss in colour. The quiet brown and silvery gray of the 
crumbling stones is hardly compensated for by new masonry, 
however decorative; and Balliol will not be decorative. We 
have often wondered: whether Mr. Ransome, or some other 
authority on the preservation of stone, could not squirt the sur- 
faces of church or college walls with some silicated solution, which 
would arrest further decay. It is a hard thing to have to pay 
for the ignorance of our forefathers as to the qualities of stone, 
although, by the way, the present generation has not shown 
great wisdom in this respect. 

When this “ University Letter” makes its appearance in 
print, the eventful day of the Oxford and Cambridge race at 
Putney will have dawned. Whatever the result is to be, the 
public seems determined on having a good race. Oxford is 
distinctly not quite so good as it has been, and Cambridge is 
acknowledged to be all the better. Among our disadvantages 
may be quoted the final disappointment, in not having our 
veteran stroke, Mr. Brown, in his place again, as was fondly 
hoped, and then, besides many changes in the crews, the great 
extent of flood water has made “ coaching ” very unsatisfactory 
during the past term. Cambridge seems to have secured an 
eligible boat, which has long been quoted as one of their diffi- 
culties, a crew not too light, and a stroke not likely to wear 
them out halfway, as the. irrepressible Lawes. Whatever be 
the result, we should like to hear an official contradiction to a 
piece of gossip which has been widely circulated—viz., that if 
unsuccessful again, Cambridge will withdraw from the annual 
contest. Not wishing to believe it, we will not believe it till 
we cannot help it. Another little problem which seems per- 
plexing is, why such excellent accounts are given in the papers 
of the Cambridge crew, and yet the odds during the practice at 
Putney are given at 7 to 4 on Oxford. This is either a con- 
tradiction, or an attempt, it would seem, to rig the market for 


the sake of those who always have a “book” on the Putney | 


contest. Betting, as we have remarked, is one of the reigning 


follies of Oxford. There are not a few of our young friends | 


who must have a little money staked upon every human con- | 
tingency, like the fashionable broker through whom Mr. Pell | 
negotiated the transfer of the property belonging to Mr. Weller, | 
senior. But of course we are taught that there must be an | 
average amount of nonsense among us, whatever form it may | 
happen to take; and we leave it to casuists to decide whether | 
the claret and unlimited loo of this generation is worse or 
better than the punchbowls and their results which disgraced 
the last. Among other cries for economy, is one raised by some | 
of our undergraduates for the establishment of co-operative | 
stores, by which they see a way towards evading exorbitant | 
prices for groceries and desserts, and wine and such-like. It is | 
4 new feature, and rather an amusing one. But we hope they | 
will secure a foreman with a white tie and unimpeachable | 
principles, whose business—nay, let us say, whose interest—it 
will be to keep their sugar from sand, and their raisins from | 
treacle. Paterfamilias at a distance will, we hope, deal at his | 
son’s establishment so as to help to float the concern. “ My | 
dear John,” a father may write to his son in the University | 
Eight, “ will you send us 10lb. of pudding-raisins, as Mamma 
Wants to get the mince-meat in hand for Christmas; and 
another tin of tops-and-bottoms, as before.’”’ Surely this would 
be better than having to pay John’s debts. A racquet-court, 
an acrated bread company, and some private speculations in 
candles, already evince the growth of the commercial spirit in 
the University. | 
The Undergraduates’ Jowrnal has been engaged in a long 
running fight with the Oxford Union Society, upon a subject 
which seems now to have been settled, though not satisfactorily 
to all parties. We have not the Journal by us, and quote only 
fom memory as to the upshot of the whole conflict. It seems 
to have been a rule of the society that no ‘publication should 
pe made in print of the debates, the names of the speakers, 
or, in short, of anything connected with them. ‘To this rule, 
. Undergraduat s’ Journal, after having once been remon- 
strated with, seems to have deferred, but afterwards kicked 
ssainst the pricks and claimed the right and power of repro- 
ra [t is tedious to describe the motions and counter- 
dite. and polls of the society which were taken upon the 
“*4sion, but the general result seems to be that all restrictions 


are now ro rene . 
wh BP removed, and the J'imes may, when hard up, print 
Ole ehata. ; oa a . ° ° 
Ps ble evates a extenso, but the little journal, which with 

8 breast the petty tyrant of its rights withstood, has 


aiden meee ss back-hander ” in the struggle. Thus—a 
i. by the 2 ponte: I hat the l ndergraduates Journal be taken 
weekly-paner : y- So that it may be found on the table in the 

oom, and those who want to peep at it will peep 


at it there, and the sixpences will not flow into the till as of old- 
We hope our small contemporary will overlive the shock, for 
the pluck which it has shown, but a paper which advocates 
the economy of these co-aperative establishments must not be 
offended if its subscribers learn their lesson so well as not to 
spend sixpence on what they can now see for nothing. And, 
if it live, we hope it will become a little more lively. It is 
really possible for a paper of the kind, if well written, to hold 
its own and have its share of influence, but not if it merely 
becomes a local Bell’s Life, and gives intelligence which can 
be seen in all the sporting papers, and can enliven its columns 
with nothing better than the wretched doggerel on the prospects 
of the boat-race, which was unworthy of any periodical. 

Beside the general public announcement of the candidature 
of the Dean of Emly for the chair of the Professor of Poetry, 
members of congregation received a circular pressing his claims, 
and asking, at any rate, for a suspension of promises till his 
book appeared and could speak for itself. Old Oxford men will 
recollect the present Dean as a very graceful rhymer in much 








younger days, and we doubt not years and experience will have 
mellowed and refined a beginning of much promise. What he 
has written is, we think, almost unknown at Oxford, and we 
shall at any rate be the gainers by his promised publication. 
Mr. Tyrrwhit, on printing his poetical fragments as his claim 
for this professorship, sends them into the world with an amusing 
adaptation of the old Greek story familiar to us from the pages 
of the “ Delectus ”:—‘ A fool wishing to sell his house, went 
about with a brick of it as a specimen.” We now await the 
Dean’s brick, 

What will our professors ultimately cost us? We learn 
that the present arrangements for the manipulations of the new 
Professor of Experimental Philosophy are wholly inadequate, 
not only no apparatus, but no room to work in. So Convoca- 
tion must be asked once more to begin laying out more money 
on our museum which has cost us so much already, and may 
cost us so much more. But at the time when it was built, and 
men mourned over the thousands which had been spent upon 
it, we were told as a queer sort of consolation—“ You know it 
is so constructed that it can always be indefinitely extended in 
an eastward direction.” This is at any rate encouraging to the 
Professor of Experimental Philosophy! The University has 
had another valuable present of stuffed beasts and birds, for 
which room must also be found. When one of the present 
collections of birds was enshrined, it seemed to encroach upon 
premises already devoted to the uses of our professors. Upon 
which they remonstrated that they should give way to these 
birds: “ Are we not,” said a professor of a known epigrammatio 
turn—“ are we not of more value than many sparrows P ” 








FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 


On the eve of our last publication (Thursday week), Mr. Gye 
brought forward one of the new appearances promised in his pro- 
spectus of the season. M., Petit, who has gained a high position 
in Paris by his performance of Mephistopholes in Gounod’s 
“ Faust” at the Théatre Lyrique, made his début here in the same 
part, and at once established himself with his new public asa 
singer and actor of rare dramatic power. There is scarcely any 
character in the whole range of opera so difficult to embody as that 
of Mephistopheles, which it requires an artist of great skill to render 
picturesque and impressive without degenerating into grotesque 
extravagance. The performance of M. Faure, during past seasons, 
in this part, both as a singer and an actor, was so admirable as to 
subject M, Petit to the severest possible ordeal—one, however, 
which he passed through with a success that seems to promise an 
artist competent worthily to fill the void lefc by M. Faure’s absence 
this season. M. Petit’s voice is a light barytone, highly cultivated, 
and capable of the most voluble execution ; while, as an actof, he 
has that thorough command of the stage, that well-studied pro- 
priety of action and gesture that are seareely ever found in an 
dramatic singers excepting those of French training. We look 
with much interest for this excellent artist’s promised subsequent 
appearances as Peter in “T) Etoile,” Figaro (in Mozart's opera 
Capulet in Gounod’s forthcoming “ Romeo et Juliette,” ani 
Philip II. in Verdi’s “Don Carlos.” The present cast of Faust is 
the same as that of last season, with the exception of th» Mephis- 
topheles of M. Petit and the Valentine of Signor Guadaynini, who 
also made his début on the same occasion in the part heretofore 
assigned to Signor Graziani. The new Valentme availed himself 
of the only situation which affords much opportunity—his duel 
and death scene—to display a voice of agreeable quality, and con- 
siderable earnestness and feeling, if not much dramatic power. OF 
the Faust of Signor Mario, always a great singer even when least 
in voice ; and of the Marguerite of Malle. Pauline Lucca, especially 


| admirable in the later scenes of passionate emotion, it is unneces 
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in to speak. Another new appearance took place at the 
Royal Italian el on Tuesday last, when Signor Cotogni made 
his début as Nelusko in “ L’Africaine,” a part hitherto filled by 
Signor Graziani. In this instance, also, Mr. Gye may be con- 
tulated on having added to his company an artist of high merit. 
ignor Cotogni has an excellent barytone voice of unusually high 
range, reaching to G in the chest voice. In his method of singing, 
in execution and phrasing, this artist represents the best Italian 
school of the art ; while he is also an actor such as that school very 
rarely produces. The character of the slave, Nelusko, is of that 
ultra-melodramatic kind that is difficult to realize in action without 
more or less of exaggeration. It is no small merit, therefore, in 
Signor Cotogni to have rendered such a part picturesque and 
effective, while avoiding all tendency to stilted extravagance. He 
evinced thorough stage experience with that freedom and propriety 
of action and gesture, which mark the thoughtful and well-practised 
artist. The expectations formed of this gentleman will doubtless 
be realized, and will be fully tested in his promised appearances as 
Don Giovanni, and as Figaro in Rossini’s “ Il Barbiere.” 


On Saturday the Royal Society of Musicians held their 129th 
anniversary festival under the presidency of Mr. Beresford Hope, 
M.P., who made an excellent speech ; advocating, with eloquence 
and good taste, the claims of music and musicians to esteem and 
support at the hands of the wealthy and intelligent, The whole 
proceedings, including the excellent dinner provided at Free- 
masons’ Hall, and the incidental musical performances, rendered 
the evening as agreeable to the guests as it proved profitable to the 
society, about £300 having been received in donations on the 
occasion. 

On Saturday, too, the Crystal Palace Concert brought foward 
two complete movements of a symphony, in B minor, by Franz 
Schubert, hitherto unheard in this country; being one of the many 
instrumental works of that composer which have only recently been 
published. The Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts have not only 
gained the highest reputation by the exceptional perfection of their 
orchestral performances, but have also established another claim to 
our esteem by the frequency with which they bring forward, for 
the first time, works of the greatest value and importance, The 


——_—_ 
fine passages ; sometimes, however, rather crudely wrought. w; 
resi ons to over-amplification of themes of insuficient importane 
The middle movement, however, a “ Romanze,” has much beaut 
as well as continuity. The scherzo is full of bold energetic writj 
and the trio, of skilfully broken rhythm ; while the other 
of the symphony contain passages of power, but with a requent 
effect of detached effort. The symphony of Mendelssohn (the 
“Ttalian”) isa glorious musical poem, admirable alike for its con- 
tinuity of structure and development, and for that vivacious 
impulsiveness and bright geniality which are as remarkable in 
this as are the opposite qualities of picturesque gloom and sombre 
romance in his “Scotch” symphony ; both being among the many 
proofs of Mendelssohn’s possession of a dramatic faculty, sometimes 
wanting in musical genius, even of a high order. Madame 
Schumann’s intellectual and impressive reading of Beethoven's 
great Concerto, with her own Cadenzas, displayed all those admir- 
able qualities of earnest style and emphasis which we have 80 
frequently recognised in this excellent artist. The orchestral 
pieces all exhibited a marked progress towards the attainment of 
those contrasts of light and shade which it is so difficult to obtain 
from a large number of executants. The vocal music and the 
singers are too well known to require any comment, more 
cially as at such concerts the chief interest centres in the instru- 
mental performances. 


At the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, a new pianist, 
Mr. Harry Sanderson, made his first appearance on Tuesday 
evening. Mr. Sanderson must alter the character of his programme 
before we can fairly estimate his abilities. He displayed con- 
siderable power and rapidity of execution ; but until we can hear 


- }] 
ortlons 


| him in a different style of music than in arrangements of his own 


from Italian operas, we must suspend our opinion, Something 
more than strength of wrist and certainty of tone is required for 
a first-class piano player. Mr. Sanderson may possess all the 
qualifications of a superior artist (and he showed that he possessed 
some) ; but until Chopin, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, or Heller are 
substituted for Bellini, Donizetti, or Verdi, it is impossible to say 
what position in the musical world Mr. Sanderson is destined to 
take. 


xe 
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symphony now referred to, although not consisting, like the com- 
poser’s great symphony in C, of the full complement of movements, 
appears to have been projected on almost as grand a plan—the two 
completed portions, an “ Allegro moderato” and an “ Andante con 
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moto,” being of great length and amplitude of development. The 
first movement, commencing with a simple melodic phrase for the 
basses, is one continuous flow of graceful fancy and gentle pathos— 
full of tender melancholy rather than of those passages of grandeur 
which occur so frequently in the symphony in C. The Andante is 
a placid rivulet of melody, exquisitely overlaid with fanciful 
elaborations, like flowers cast on the surface of a rippling stream. 
In both movements the instrumentation is as admirable as the 
composition ; the contrasted effects of wind and stringed instru- 
ments being alternated with the fancy of a poet and the hand of 
a master. The performance of the work by the orchestra, and its 
direction by the conductor, Mr. Manns, can only be characterized 
by one term—perfection. The effect produced was so great that 
We anticipate several repetitions at future concerts, and trust that 
some or all of the half-dozen other symphonies of Schubert may be 
brought to a hearing. At the same concert Mdlle. Anna Mehlig 
gave a powerful performance of Beethoven's pianoforte concerto in 
C minor ; and the programme also comprised Mendelssohn’s over- 
ture to “ Athalie,” and his sacred cantata, “ Lauda Sion.” 


Simultaneously with the Crystal Palace Concert, Madame 
Schumann was giving the first of her two pianoforte recitals at 
St. James’s Hall—at the second of which, to take place this day 


Saturday) that t piani il in | 
( y) great pianist will make her last appearance in | not, turn her back upon a drunken, selfish father, a somew 


London this season. 
week, 


The third Philharmonic Concert, on Monday last, confirmed the 


Of this performance we must speak next 


by his direction on the two previous occasions. 


The following w 
the programme of the evening :— sil 


Symphony in D Minor 


c in BOP sencscccssvccssrcsccdcsonsoscsegecceces Schumann. 
anzonet, The Spirit Song,” Mdlle. Drasdil ......... Haydn. 
Concerto in G (Pianoforte), Madame Schumann.. ... Beethoven. 


. ( Orndele! ” 
Recit. and Aria ee ag dir.” | Mille. Enequist Mozart. 


Overture, “ Egmont” 


vou coveséapabbeepiebtasd aves chesneceeed Beethoven. 
Sitter ts A (The I PART II, 
y In DO END i idicsitiseekionnie cs, Bhi Mendelssohn. 
Duetto, “Serbami ognor” (Semiramide), Mdlle. 
Enequist and Malle. = ee Rossini 
Overtare, ‘“ Ruler of the Spirits” Sh aera Weber. 


The two symphonies were of 
Schumann’s (given for th 
by us on other occasions) 
equal powers, and wantin 
tion which varies with the 
exercised. Hence his m 
certain northern hardness 


> of completely antithetical interest. 
e first time here, but frequently noticed 


g in that dramatic force of imagina- 
character of the suggestion at which it is 


» even when out of keeping with the 


subject, as in his Cantata, “ Paradise and the Peri,” where much | 


fine writing is overshadowed by this monotono 

us tendency, and for 
the want of more brightness of contrast. The symphony in D th 
which is one of the best of his orchestral works, contains many 
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| is perfect, and marked by an instinctive knowledge 


; | nature, and some of the maudlin Pecksniffian 
is the work of a composer of very un- | 


usic has generally more or less of a | 


Mr. T. W. Rozertson’s new comedy of “Caste,” produced at 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre last Saturday, is the best and most 
original dramatic work he has yet given to the stage. Its story 
combines the greatest simplicity with the greatest amount of be 
terest ; the dialogue is brilliant in parts, and yet little is sacrifi 
to display the brilliancy ; the characters, with scarcely an exception, 
are lifelike, amusing, and not too clever; there is no offensive 
matter in the plot—no Holywell-street scum imported from Paris ; 
and yet the author, like the author of “ Ethel,” has had the vanes 
to show that a bad father is not the less contemptible because 
isa father. “Caste” has no underplot—no carpenter's scenes; 
the comic characters have as much to do with the main om ¢ 
the play as the hero and heroine. The contrasts of er a the 
strong, as might be expected from the title, and one or two f- 
parts are highly coloured and stagey ; but we must a wt 
that the dramatist has to produce his effects in 4 — — 
compass than the novelist. Mr. Robertson has manag al justi 
trasts in a most artistic manner, and has dealt out eq es 
and injustice to high and low. His object has been to r ‘fe ans 
marriages between persons in very different stations 0 ; 


* in which a ¥ 
ness. For this purpose he has invented The gidl cannot, or does 


| likely to lead to much unpleasantness, if not to positive unhepy 
d 


meaning aristocrat marries a ballet-girl. 


ing man— 
vulgar sister, and a sturdy but not over-refined working the 
lover of that sister, and the husband cannot, or —s 


The two classes are brought together wad 


ban 
last the ballet-girl shows that she is worthy «. Me She 
by her pride and self-respect in the hour of little, except 
is the substance of the story, and it proves very number of 
the cleverness of Mr. Robertson in drawing an draw, 
life-like characters. Both the young women “the author's 
especially the most homely of the two; but father, a0 i 
strength has been lavished in the portrait of ees ros, 
drunken, selfish wretch, who is too mean not to et s e 
when he is most savage and most contempt thor in giving 
Mr. George Honey, has ably seconded the au ne of the 
life to this character ; and, to our thinking, it o e has had for 
remarkable and perfect impersonations that porter 0 if praned 
many years. It would be even more remar of this characte! 
of a few excesses. Every step in the development 0 f humae? 


touches are . uch, 
of Mr. Dickens or Thackeray. Another character, “if genuine, re 
and rather “cocky” little working man, 18 uthor bas beet 
strained, and natural comedy, and here also the @ ake-up of Mr. 
admirably seconded by the actor, Mr. Hare. rd varuvkeD - 
Hare and Mr. Honey—the latter suggestive of the i 
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of a family in Mr. George Cruikshank’s “ Bottle — 8 © iy Mt 
and life-like. The greasy, slobbered suit of biel a: resume 
Honey in the last act—the remains of what was On®, We 


a family suit ef mourning—is in itself a stro 
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hear a good deal about the facial power shown by certain actors, 
put have not for years seen anything to equal the bemused, hypo- 
critical, and yet not altogether unfelt look of grief which gradually 
spreads over the face of this man when he is stung by the un- 
dutifulness of a daughter who will fot allow him to rob her infant 
of its coral to obtain a supply of ‘Bin.’ This character, whose name 
is Eccles, deserves an essay to himself, in place of the brief para- 
graph in a newspaper report of a new piece, which is all dramatic 
critics are now prepared to offer. Both Mr. Robertson, the author, 
and Mr. Honey, the actor, should have given at least a month’s 
notice of their intention to produce such a startling portrait, and 
then their judges would not have been quite so astonished and 
bewildered by such rare and unexpected excellence. 

The drama, or comedy, is full of the most delicate and effective 
touches of character, action, and dialogue, and it only wants a little 
compression towards the close of the third act to make it almost 
faultless. Miss Lydia Foote and Miss Marie Wilton perform two 
sisters—ballet-girls—who are well contrasted in character, and the 
sentiment of one, and the high animal spirits of the other, are each 
forcibly and naturally represented. The lover is made far too stern 
by Mr. Younge, though we gladly recognise in his awkward manner 
an attempt to depart from the stereotyped insipidity of such parts. 
His companion, a cool affected captain, is well played by Mr. Ban- 
croft ; and if the aristocratic mother is a trifle stagey, the author is 
as much to blame as the actress, Miss Larkin. The piece was 
thoroughly and deservedly successful. 


Miss Glyn (Mrs. E. 8. Dallas) has accepted an engagement to 
appear at the Princess’s Theatre for a short season in “ Antony 
and Cleopatra,” beginning Saturday, May 11. The piece will be 
produced with yreat splendour, the spectacular scenery by Mr. 
Grieve having been purchased from Mr. Calvert, of Manchester. 


Mr. J. L. Toole’s present engagement at the Adelphi will termi- 
nate on Thursday, April 18th, after which date he will make a long 


tour in the provinces. Mr. John Clarke has been engaged b 
Mr. Webster. whe j 








SCIENCE. 











M. A. Eviensure has presented to the French Academy of | 


Sciences the following statement of the results of certain experi- 
ments made on frogs, with sulphate of quinine, for the purpose of 
ascertaining its physiological effects :—1. From 3 to 12 centigrammes 
(462 to 1851 of grain) of sulphate of quinine, applied by means 
of hypodermic injection, produced, after from 1 to 5 minutes, a 
serious lesion of the respiration, and of the movements of the heart. 
2. The respiration became feeble and irregular, the movements of 
the flanks ceased first, then those of the region of the throat and 
nostrils, The total arrest of the respiratory movements took place 
with the large doses in from 10 to 15 minutes, with the small in 
from 15 to 70 minutes. In the first case, also, the frequency of the 
respiratory movements fell continuously and rapidly, whilst with the 
small doses the diminution in frequency is irregular, and often 
interrupted by a passing increase. 3. The derangements of the 
action of the heart are particularly shown in a decrease in force 
and frequency of its contractions, a decrease, slow but continued, 
and unconnected with the respiratory lesion, the pulsations of the 
heart ceasing much later than the respiratory movements, at the 
end of 4or 5 hours. Neither is the effect observed on the heart 
the result of any influence exerted on the par vagum,—as it is still 
produced when these nerves are previously divided—but rather 
the effect of the action of the poison on the muscular substance of 
the heart, and on the excito-motor ganglions situated within it, 
5. The heart removed from the body and plunged in a solution 
(1 to 6) of neutral sulphate of quinine, quickly loses its excitability, 
though not so quickly asa voluntary muscle treated the same. 
6. The motions of the lymphatic vessels are retarded and 
suspended by the effect of the poison; the entire cessation of 
movement in these organs usually precedes that of the respi- 
ratory movements. 7. A few minutes after the exhibition of 
the poison, simultaneously with the respiratory feebleness, an 
absolute want of reaction to external irritation is observed. The 
strongest chemical or mechanical irritation of the skin induces no 
movement except in the cornea, which preserves a slight irritability. 
8. This general loss of irritability is neither caused by a lesion of 
the peripheral terminations of the nerves of sensation nor of their 
conducting fibres, as is easily proved by unilateral poisoning ; it 
depends upon a disturbance of the spinal centres of the reflex 
system. Sulphate of quinine acts first on the spinal centres of the 
reflex system, and afterwards wpon the cerebral centres of sensation 
and voluntary motion. 9. The reflex action is suspended in the 
Same way, whether in health or disease, notwithstanding one may 
have previously injected a small quantity (015432 of a grain) of 
nitrate of strychnine. Strychnine and quinine are antagonists in 
their influence on reflec movements. 10. Sulphate of quinine does 
not act on muscular contractility, nor on the irritability of the motor 
nerves, nor their intramuscular peripheries. Directly applied to 
the transverse section of a voluntary muscle, it produces contractions ; 
it rapidly destroys the irritability of a muscle plunged in a solution’ 

t produces no effect on the transverse section of a motor nerve. 
— Charles Lyell, in the new edition of his “ Principles of 
. rate notices the discovery of live fish in some artesian wells 

unk in the desert of Sahara. They were brought up from a depth 


of 175 feet, and 
Perfect eyes nd were not, like those of Adelsburg, blind, but had 











Sir Charles Lyell also gives the results of Mr. Stone’s calculation 
of the variations which have taken place in the figure and position 
of the earth’s orbit during one million of years. These results are 
deserving of attentive consideration, and show the inaccuracy of 
the statement so often made in popular works on astronomy, that 
the eccentricity of the orbit varies between definite limits, with a 
definite period of oscillation, the position of the perihelion travelling 
meanwhile, continually in one direction. Ou the contrary, the 
successive maxima of eccentricity differ considerably inter se, and 
so of the successive minima ; the period of oscillation is variable ; 
and the perihelion not only travels with variable velocity, but 
sometimes retrogrades for twenty or thirty thousand years together. 
We must pass over many maxima before we arrive at one approach- 
ing Le Verrier’s estimate of the absolute maximum (0777). In the 
whole range of years tabulated by Mr. Stone, the greatest eccen- 
tricity is 0:0747 ;—this was the case 850,000 years ago, and the 
earth’s orbit was then nearly as eccentric as Mars’ present orbit. 
The least eccentricity (within the period tabulated) occurred 
900,000 years ago; at this time the eccentricity was 00102, The 
present eccentricity is 0.0168. 

The late Dr. Hincks (shortly before his death) effected an elaborate 
calculation respecting an eclipse recorded in the “ Cuneiform In- 
scriptions of Western Asia” The inscription runs:—“In the 
month Tisri the moon was eclipsed and the moon emerged from the 
shadow while the sun was rising.” Such an eclipse admits of 
identification, accordingly Dr. Hincks was able to satisfy himself 
that it occurred on September 13th, 701 Bc., at the beginning of 
Sennacherib’s reign. He adds :—“ According to Hansen’s Tables, 
the moon would be very far—perhaps half a degree—beyond the 
place which would allow the phenomenon to appear as recorded in 
the latitude of Nineveh.” But by adopting values given by 
Professor Adams, conjoined with a correction ascribed to a retarda- 
tion of the earth’s diurnal rotation, he considers that the circum- 
stances of the eclipse can be satisfactorily accounted for. 


We understand that it is in contemplation to increase the staff 
of the Geological Survey by a large addition to its ranks with a 
view to the completion of the Survey within ten years. While we 
are glad to notice a development of further energy and interest in 
this important work, it remains to be seen whether sufficiently 
skilled assistance for this object can be obtained from practical 
geologists at the low rate of remuneration usually offered to scien- 
tific labourers.— Geological Magazine. 

Taking the glacial period as his starting point, Mr. Croll pro- 
poses to explain the recurrence of cold periods in the earth’s history, 
by the combination of the precession of the equinoxes, with the 
slow secular variations in the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit. 
Reasoning upon this, he demonstrated that the nearest period to 
which the glacial period could be assigned, was about 800,000 years 
ago. Comparatively speaking, the change produced in the earth’s 
crust in that time had been very small indeed, and as most of the 
shells living then were living still, how enormous must have been 
the time required to extinguish the numerous extinct races, 


At the sitting of the French Academy, on the 18th of March, 
M. Em. Blanchard presented a memoir “On Increase in Size 
amongst Cold-blooded Animals.” Warm-blooded animals, that is to 
to say, mammals and birds, ceased growing upon attaining to the 
adult state ; and insects, whose life is very short, follow the same 
law. The greater part of the animals belonging to the other groups 
differ in this respect. Reptiles, fishes, crustaceans, and mollusks, 
continue to grow after fully arriving at the adult state. This 
growth, however, takes place with extreme slowness; yet, 
individuals placed in favourable conditions, and abundantl 
supplied with nourishment, can acquire a surprising magnitude if 
they attain toa very advanced age. We know that the writings of 
the ancients cite examples of the enormous size attained by fishes 
which we at the present day are accustomed to see of very moderate 
dimensions. And it is certain that, at a time when there was but 
little activity shown in fishing the rivers in France, old fishes were 
occasionally captured of a size greatly in excess of that of ordinary 
individuals. Amongst crustaceans, also, many facts prove the 
exceptional growth occasionally attained by some individuals, 
At a former date, when the creatures inhabiting the 
coasts of the United States were not pursued by man, the 
American lobster attained a large size. Two in the Museum 
at Paris may be termed gigantic, and led to the belief that 
the American lobster was much larger than the European. At 
the present day in the same localities the American lobster does 
not surpass in size its European congeners. A Japanese crab 
brought to Europe by M. Siebold, and recently placed in the 
Museum of Natural History at Paris, measures, when the claws 
are extended, 26 métres (8ft. 6}in.), each of the anterior claws 
measuring 1°2 métres (3ft. 1lzin.). The same phenomenon of ex- 
cessive growth has been observed in mollusks fished in unfrequented 
regions. The common edible mussel was found by M. Nordmann 
of almost incredible dimensions on the coast of the island of 
Edgecombe, near Sitcha, in Russian America. Oysters also have 
been found of gigantic size in unexplored localities. We have no 
definite knowledge as to the possible duration of life amongst fishes, 
crustaceans, and mollusks, the means to determine the point being 
wanting. We have, however, every reason to believe that the 
existence of these animals may prolong itself to an extreme old 
age. This is indicated by the continuance of their power of 
growth whilst growing old, so different from the diminution in vital 
vigour which age always produces in mammals and birds. | Amongst 
the fossils of divers groups of the animal kingdom, species closely 
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‘allied to species now living have been met with, but greatly ex- 


ceeding the latter in size. Must we not in many cases attribute 
this superiority in size, to the extreme old age attained by certain 
creatures before the appearance of man on the earth ? 








MONEY AND COMMERCE, 


—_—_— 


THE MONEY MARKET. 
Fripay Mornine. 


Aworuer critical period has passed over the stock markets 
this week, which bears an ominous resemblance to the great 
disturbance in 1859, immediately before the outbreak of the 
war between France and Italy on the one side and Austria on 
the other. Then as now, the monetary world was suddenly 
thrown into a paroxysm of panic; the fluctuations in all kinds 
of securities were rapid and incessant, and property intrinsically 
good became, from mere vague alarm, so depreciated in the 
general estimation that none would buy while all appeared 
anxious to sell, 
exist, there are also wide differences. The great Stock Ex- 
change crisis of 1859 had one distinctive feature. It occurred 
at a time when the country had just recovered from the com- 
mercial disasters of the autumn of 1857, and when a steady 
continuance of prosperity was anticipated to follow the ex- 
tinction of the speculative over-trading which had been thus 
roughly corrected. If the war had broken out a year earlier, 
its effect might probably have been more easily borne. 


Nevertheless, if certain points of similarity | 





The | 


calamity would, indeed, have been equally serious, but when | 


a nation has already experienced one severe 
credit, extending over all classes of the community, a second 
can hardly make matters worse. 
present day. History never entirely repeats itself. In 1867 
we are still suffering from the great joint-stock failures of the past 
year; our railway companies are many of them inconvenienced, 
some greatly straitened by financial difficulties, and enterprise 
generally seems to have altogether died out. Hence, paradoxi- 
cal as it may appear, we are prepared, owing to our previous 
misfortunes, to receive the news of some fresh mishap with 
comparative calmness. Heavy as has been the fall in the Stock 
Exchange, it has been succeeded by an almost immediate rally. 
A war on the Continent can scarcely add to our existing ills. 
It cannot check a revival of trade since the latter event is as 
yet far enough off. In the present stagnation in all kinds of 
business, the effect of another adverse influence therefore counts 
but little. The depression is already so marked that it can 
hardly be deepened by any event whatever. 

In 1859 the panic on the Stock Exchange was in a great 
degree caused by the hypothetical rumour of an alliance 
between France and Russia especially directed against England. 
It came at an unlucky moment. People were already more or 
less unsettled by the imminent approach of the Italian war, 
although it was clearly understood that, at all events, we 
would take no part in the struggle cither on one side or the 
other. Still it was naturally feared that hostilities once com- 
menced it would be impossible to say how far they might 
spread and how much neutral nations might become unvwill- 
ingly involved. This of itself was enough to alarm the financial 
classes of the country, always proverbially timid. The matter, 
however, by a curious accident was made worse. The authori- 
tative announcement of a Russo-French treaty, with all its grave 
consequences, was made public about Easter week, at a time 
when the fortnightly settlement in foreign stocks and shares 
was actually in progress. 
appear trivial, but it sufficed to cause much, if not wide-spread, 
ruin. It would be impossible, without entering into a mass of 
technical details, to explain this to a general reader; but the 


fact is very well known. Stated shortly, it implies that the 
whole current of ordinary busin: 


a time when it is most essential that it should proceed in its 
regular course. The 


result is well known. Hundreds of 
members of the Stock Exchange were unable to meet their 
engagements, either from the default of their principals, or, in 
many cases, from one large firm bringing down several minor 
—— The shock to public confidence was severe; but by 
egrees matters were righted. The great major 

persons who were “declared” in Oe tig AEM,» 
1859, have since recovered their former position—no easy 
result when the excessive stringency of the Stock 


that disastrous spring of 


Exchange 
they had 
nmerited 


regulations is considered—and stand as high as if 
not been at one time compelled to submit to u 
misfortune. 


es ’ - = : 
This year we have not vague rumours of war and hostile 


shock to | 


This is illustrated in the | 


This circumstance may at first sight | 


‘ss was utterly disorganized at | 


> 
alliances resting upon no tangible basis, but what seems to 
approach to more disagreeable reality. A rupture with Spain 
is not a mere hypothetical question, but is actually imminent 

A war between France and Germany is not likely to be localized 
to a single campaign, similar to that against Austria eight 
years ago. Therefore it might be concluded that the effect on 
our stock markets would be greater now than then. Algo it 
might be thought that the difficulties in railway finance would 
especially predispose the public mind to take alarm. This hag 
not been the case so far. If apprehension were created a few 
days ago, there has since been time for a reaction. A week 
earlier or a week later the effect of this news might, although 
in an inferior degree, have produced a repetition of the disasters 
of 1859. It has not, however, come in the midst of the 

settlement of the fortnightly account. Opportunity has thus 

been given to consider the matter calmly, to prepare against 

contingencies, and to make any arrangements that may be 

necessary to prevent an abrupt disorganization of business, 

As we have already said, it may appear to be a mere trifle 

whether certain intelligence is received on the 14th of the 

month, instead of the 7th or 21st, but such trifles have a far 

greater power on the prosperity of the trading community and 

sometimes of the public at large than many persons will be 

willing to concede. 

As regards the money market, there is little to be said. The 
abundance of capital is greater than ever, and the turn of the 
quarter has caused the demand to be more evidently inadequate 
to absorb the supplies now offered. Supposing that a Con 
tinental war should break out, foreign capitalists will, a 
previously, send over here large sums for temporary employ 
ment, or at least safe custody. It was hardly expected tha 
the Bank would reduce the rate of discount yesterday, owing 
to the usual but temporary disbursement of coin for payment 
of the dividends. It is also certain that some of our recent 
arrivals of gold from Australia will be taken for the Continent 
—an ordinary course when hostilities are expected. Foreign 
Governments are at these times inclined to borrow specie at 
often onerous rates, although they know that the loan must 
soon be repaid at perhaps a considerable sacrifice. It never- 
theless seems clear that, looking at the state of our own money 
market, a reduction in the official minimum from 3 to 25 per 
cent. is only a question of a week or two. 

It is satisfactory to note that Mr. Leeman’s Purchase of 
Shares Bill has passed safely through the House of Commons, 
It can hardly be opposed in the Lords; and we may therefore 
hope that in spite of the Committee of the Stock Exchange @ 
simple safeguard will be adopted against machinations which 
have already ruined many families, and in times of difficulty 
would be used to ruin many more. 








THE quotation of gold at Paris is about at par, and the short 
exchange on London is 25°17} per £1 sterling. On comparing these 
rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10}d. per ounce for 
standard gold, it appears that gold is at about the same price in Paris 
and London. 

The course of exchange at New York on London for bills at 60 days 
sight was on the 6th inst. abont 108} per cent. At this rate there 
is no profit on the importation of gold from the United States. 

At a general court of the directors and proprietors of the Bank of 
England held on Tuesday, Mr. Thomas Newman Hunt was elected as 
governor, and Mr. Robert Wigram Crawford, M.P., as deputy-governor 
for the ensuing year. , 

The Comptoir d’Escompte de Paris has established an agenoy i 
London at 13, Leadenhall-street, under the management of Mr. 
G. Pietsch, the sub-manager being Mr. Theodore Dromel. The 
subscribed capital is £3,20),000; of which £2,000,000 is paid OP, 
and the reserve fand is £800,000, The bankers here are the Union 
Bank of London. ; 

The Directors of the Royal Mail Steam Company have decided to 
recommend, at the meeting on the 24th inst., a payment for the half- 
year ended the 31st of December last of £3. 10s. per share out of the 
balance of profit and loss account, and £1. 10s. per share from the 
Insurance Fund, both free of income-tax. =: 

The liquidators of the Financial Insurance Company (Limited) 
have appointed the 17th inst. to make a call of £5 per share oF 
the persons who have been settled upon the list of contributorles. T 

With regard to the American market this week, Mesers. B. 
Satterthwaite and Co. state as follows:—* The London market for 
American securities presented a firm aspect up to Friday last, when 
the fear that Prussia might be involved in war induced large sales 08 
German account. United States 5-20 Bonds, which had been freely 
taken at 75}, fell suddenly 2 per cent., and were sold as low as 7343 
from this, however, there has been a slivht reaction, but the tone 
the market at the close of business is very unsettled; the latest 
quotation is 73¢ to %. LI\linois Central and Erie shares have also given 
way about $2, bnt the lower prices have brought forward numerous 
buyers, and at 77 to } for Lilinois, and 37 to } for Eries they oe 
decicedly firm. Atlantic and Great Western Firat and Secon 
Mort gage Divisional Bonds sre steady. but the Consolidated Bonds 


. . ~ an 8s 
and Debentures are again from 1 to 2 per cent. lower, on sale 


* chiefly for Datch account. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THE CITY AND THE METROPOLIS.* 


Ir the utility of Court fripperies were being discussed, it would 
hardly be to the Lord Chamberlain that we should go for a calm 
and judicial opinion ; and a City Chamberlain is not more likely to 
be impartial when the civic glories of his Corporation are attacked. 
Indeed, it is one of the anomalies connected with the City of London 
that its Chamberlain, like the Chancellor of the Exchequer when a 
Pitt, a Gladstone, or even a Disraeli holds the office, is not only the 
most statistical but the most eloquent member of the administration. 
Towards the close of the book which is the text of these remarks, 
Chamberlain Scott pictures the sorry condition in which the metro- 
polis would be in under Mr. Mill's proposed municipalities if it 
should “desire to express its congratulations on some auspicious 
occasion, to celebrate some great event, social or political, or to 
confer a mark of distinction upon some philanthropist or heroic 
commander returning home victorious, some benefactor, scientific or 
otherwise of his species, some statesman who shall deserve well of 
his country.” Mr. Scott forgot, or his modesty prevented him from 
mentioning, that London is at this moment in the condition he has 
described, tempered only by his own worthy and useful existence. 
But for his eloquence, the Garibaldis, the Grants, the Livingstones, 
and the Prince Alfreds of our age would have been unhonoured by 
metropolitan eloquence, and even the freedom of the City would 
have been to them a mere empty compliment in an elegant casket. 
What London would be without an eloquent City Chamberlain it 
is at least one object of this book to suggest ; but it has other 
purposes of greater importance, and we shall not push this rather 
personal inquiry too curiously. Let us grant that Mr. Scott and his 
eloquence are indispensable, and then see what he has to say on behalf 
of the City which he represents. The book is a handsome and 
substantial one, which any person concerned in metropolitan or 
municipal matters will do well to keep, for it is a magazine of 
interesting and, we believe, trustworthy statistics. It contains, 
amongst other things, the best general view we have seen of the 
elements that enter and should enter into metropolitan representa- 
tion, and the proportions in which statistics suggest that repre- 
sentation should be assigned; and another very useful item isa 
clear and succinct view of London as it would be under Mr. Mill’s 
proposed scheme. But, speaking generally, this volume is a 
pamphlet, livelier than its title suggests, and bitter to a degree. 
As arule, Mr. Scott does not excel in fun, though he is very fond 
of it. His irony is rather cumbrous, 


“The City of London” (says he, for instance) “is passing away, its 
streets are deserted, its houses diminishing in number, and not only 
80, but, of those which remain, the number uninhabited is ever on the 
increase ; its population also is diminishing in a ratio which will leave 
it a desert early in the succeeding century—if not sooner. And what 
shall we say of the character of its population—its merchants, bankers, 
and traders? Uniess (which we cannot believe) figures greatly 
mislead, they have fallen from their high moral estate to the level of 
the most criminal of our population. No longer the souls of com- 
mercial honour, the synonyms of well-to-do respectability and lavish 
charity, we fiod them at the bar of our police-courts and of the Old 
Bailey, and that, again and again, until the whole of them, their clerks 
and servants, must have been, on the average, convicted upon indict- 
sae summarily, at least three times in the course of their natural 
iveg, 


The majority of readers may well wonder what this means, and 
they might be forgiven for still greater bewilderment on being told, 
“ We are looking for the Fenians, but we miscalculate the probable 
event ; it is the predicted New Zealander who is due, and if we 
are to pin our faith upon reports ‘ issued by authority,’ we may 
expect his first appearance shortly on the stage of the remaining 
abutment of London Bridge.” How is it that no writer can ever 
suffer from an access of ironical imagery without bringing into 
prominence Lord Macaulay’s unfortunate Antipodean? Occa- 
sionally Mr. Scott, however, is even less effective than when he 
cites Macaulay. For example, in contrasting Kensington and the 
City of London, he observes with marked asperity that the City is 
“ not a dormitory,” and talks of the “few hundreds who daily go to 
Kensington to inspect second-hand models or third-rate pictures.” 
This is unkind. The Chamberlain is welcome to puff his corpora- 
tion, but he need not explode our Boilers. Occasionally, however, 
there is a little real humour to dispel the memory of these turgid 
blasts. For instance, decrying the absurdity of judging the City 
by the midnight-census test, he says :— 


* Bat, it will be inquired—if the population of the City is neither 
mercantile nor commercial, of what does it consist? It would be 
exceedingly difficult to define the character of its motley population 
on a census night. It would seem, from the following figures, to be 
rather rwral, pastoral, and agricultural, than urban and commercial. 
Indeed, it would appear from the census returns, that the City of 
London occupies a very high—nay, the highest place—as it regards 
the efficient cultivation of its soil—it having a greater number of 
farmers, in proportion to its acreage, than any other agricultural 
district in Great Britain! On the night of the census, there were, it 
18 true, in the City of London, 9 bankers, 10 stockbrokers, and a few 
merchants; but on the other hand there were found 44 farmers— 
being at the rate of one farmer to every siateen acres. There were also 
3 farm-bailiffs, 23 gardeners, 6 fishermen, and 1 gentle shepherd! One 





wie A Statistical Vindication of the City of London; or, Fallacies Exploded and 
gures Explained. By Benjamin Scott, F.R.A.8, London: Longmans, 





| Scott’s demonstrations have little to do, 





apprentice is also recorded—the last of his race—‘ crying in the 
wilderness’ of desolate London, over the departed trading glories of 
this ancient City of Whittington.” 

This census injustice to the City of London is the basis of 
Mr. Scott’s complaints, aggravated as it is by the cool conduct of 
Sir Richard Mayne and the compilers of “‘ Drunken Statistics,” 
who, by taking the day charges and calculating the percentage on 
the night population of the City, convict it of being the most criminal 
and intoxicated spot in the kingdom. No great place is so com- 
pletely deserted as the City is at night, and yet its sleeping in- 
habitants are numerous. While there is an increased daily flow of 
people into the City since 1860 during the twelve hours of 21,977, 
the population froin whom the census is made up number 113,387 ; 
but the persons who attend in the city daily at offices, shops, and 
places of business, number 170,133; so that the number of people 
with whom Mr. Scott prefers to deal is 283,520, which he calls the 
total day population, but which we should call the total daylight, 
plus the total sleeping, population of the City. Now it is obvious 
that the census must be taken at some time, and that its confusion 
would be infinite, and its results worthless, if sleeping, as an act 
of domicile, were not strictly adhered to as the basis of its calcula- 
tions. There is no fault, therefore, to be found with the census ; 
but we fully agree with Mr. Scott that those who use it for their 
social estimates are inexcusable if they treat the figures of Ken- 
sington or Holloway as meaning the same thing as those of the 
City of London. In reference to the subject of drink, the effect of 
this method is to attribute to some 100,000 registered residents the 
consumption of 700,000 people, and indeed, as Mr. Scott shrewdly 
says, upon such a system of estimating, the City must be “at the 
head of everything good, bad, and indifferent.” The use of statistics 
is entirely destroyed by these rough-and-ready practices, and it is 
not only in reference to the rivalry between city and suburb that 
their injurious effect is visible. Their misleading operation is 
ludicrously apparent for instance, when we find Bath officially 
represented to be more criminal than Bristol in the proportion of 
3 tol. Indeed, we strongly suspect that they vitiate the whole of 
our judicial statistics, as they have made a mockery of those which 
apply to intoxication. In attacking this evil Mr. Scott renders 
very good service, and, indeed, his exposure of the character of 
our criminal tables, and the purely discretionary manner in 
which they are got up, demands the serious attention of the 
Secretary of State. A system which admonitions or directions 
from the authorities, or even the whims of subordinates, may 
continually and erratically change, is not sufficiently trustworthy to 
be of the slightest use in mattersrequiring nicety of estimate. So 
far as the points at issue between the City and the metropolis are 
based upon census arguments, we are certainly inclined to award 
the victory to Mr. Scott. The case against the Corporation which 
he defends appears to have been conducted before Parliamentary 
committees and Royal Commissioners on several grounds which we 
think must be confessed untenable. Mr. Scott wins an easy con- 
quest over the argument based on population, for every one must 
see—first, that conclusions drawn from the census are not sound as 
to the City, if the peculiar circumstances are left out of sight ; and 
secondly, that the number of persons daily in the City, and per- 
manently associated with those interests which it is the business of 
local government to protect, is so great, and their avocations are 80 
important, that the City cannot well enjoy too high a recognition, 
whatever may be due to the Corporation. The attempt to show 
that the City suffers by comparison with other districts in respect 
to the number of its inbabited and uninhabited houses is disposed 
of with equal facility. The argument, based on rateable value, is 
met by a simple statement of the ratio in which that value has 
increased during three successive periods of thirty years, and one 
period of five. Between 1771 and 1801 the increase was 10°8 per 
cent. ; between 1801 and 1831 it was 562 per cent. ; before 1861 
it had progressed still further, 61'4 per cent., and in the peried of 
five years which has since intervened, the enrichment of the assessed 
value was at a greater rate than in any of these thirty years’ periods, 
for it reached 648 per cent. It is evidently ridiculous to talk of 
depopulation under such circumstances. Of the argument based 
on the trade of the port of London it is surely unneces to 
speak; but as some have attempted even on this ground to 
lower the importance of the City, it may be well to mention 
two facts. First, the customs’ duties paid by London are half 
a million sterling more than is paid by all the other ports of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. Secondly, that in annual inere- 
ment London stands above any other port. The Income-tax 
returns tell a similar story ; City men return profits four millions 
sterling beyond those of all the rest of London. As to the argu- 
ment of abundant crime and police insufficiency, we cannot believe 
that it ever had any real purpose, except to gratify the amour 
propre of Sir Richard Mayne. As to representation at the Board 
of Works, we should agree with Mr. Scott, but that the existence 
of the Corporation, with its revenues and influence, more than 
corrects any inadequacy of representative and legislative foree. 
On the whole, we frankly and fully admit that those who are for 
degrading the City in the metropolitan scale, are unaccountably 
indifferent to its undoubted retention of all its past wealth and 
importance. : 

But at this point Mr. Scott and most of his readers must part 
company. They concede to the City what he claims in the name 
of the Corporation, and, though Mr. Scott may not think so, the 
advantage he gains in this way is very small. With the issue that 


is in most people's minds when they denounce the “ City” ali Mr. 
simply because no one 
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would object to the existence of a municipality which would really 
and effectually represent the great wealth and important interests 
of that part of London or which even gave it a certain degree of pre- 
cedence over other districts. What is objectionable is the pretence 
that the City is represented by the present Corporation. Over the 
corruptions, the jobs, the exclusiveness, and the obsolete mechanism 
of that ancient body Mr. Scott passes lightly, as a City Chamberlain 
must, and he only once approaches (and then remains a very short 
time in the neighbourhood of it) the question how far the members 
of the Corporation are of a class or character befitting their 
position and their responsibilities. He proves that of the 232 
members of the Corporation, 197 have suburban or country resi- 
dences, but at a time when hardly a petty haberdasher lives where 
he conducts his business this says very little. Every one knows 
that the leaders of City society never belong to the Corporation, 
and though it might be unreasonable to expect that Crawfords, 
Rothschilds, or Bevans should figure in purely local business, Mr. 
Scott must perceive that what he proves in behalf of the City has 
no force whatever in favour of a Corporation which is not only 
encrusted with abuses but composed mainly of fourth or fifth-rate 
traders. It is certain, therefore, that the readers and the writer of 
this book will regard its demonstrations very differently even if all 
the premises are agreed upon. This difference of view will be 
noticeable at every point, but it is most conspicuous when Mr. Scott 
branches out into criticisms of general metropolitan policy. In 
detail those criticisms are not, we admit, very erroneous, but in 
their spirit we cannot sympathize, and the practical inferences 
which they are meant to suggest we must entirely repudiate. Mr. 
Scott alleges that the Corporation designed in 1842 to effect at 
their own expense the embankment of the Thames, since under- 
taken by the Metropolitan Board, and he avers that it would have 
been completed eighteen years ago, probably at one-fourth the 








expense it will now involve, but for the “discovery by the Govern- | 


ment simultaneously with the determination on the part of the 
Corporation to carry it into effect—that the soil of the river (over 
which no legal ownership had been exercised by the Government 
within historical memory) formed a part of the hereditary revenues 
of the Crown.” Mr. Stuart Wortley’s account of this affair, quoted 
at full in this book, is exceedingly interesting, and, for the purposes 
of Mr. Scott, effective ; but it must be remembered that the offer of 
the Corporation involved not only the assertion but practically the 
extension of rights, which once expanded could never without great 
difficulty have been contracted. It by no means follows that a great 
metropolis must necessarily accept from a rich and favoured portion 
of it benefactions which it foresees will give that portion too great 
a vested interest in the general management and rule of the com- 
munity. The Sanitary Bill of 1848, which has unquestionably been 
an unmixed advantage directly t» the City and indirectly to London, 
was also opposed by “a Government,” says Mr. Scott, “ jealous of 
municipal efficiency ;” but the vice of that Bill was the establish- 
ment of an exceptional jurisdiction, which is contrary to good 
principles of government, and the gocd results which have followed 
from it might equally have attended a sanitary system enacted in 
a less exclusive and prescriptive spirit. Take, again, “ the dog- 
in-the-manger conduct of the late Government during the past 
session In Opposing and throwing out in committee the City’s Bill 
for regulating the street traffic and for the erection of street bridges 
to secure the safe crossing of crowded thoroughfares ; and this, too, 
not because the measure was needless or the Bill defective or that 
the Government were prepared with a better, but avowedly on the 
ground that the Bill promoted by the City did not deal with the whole 
metropolis.” Well, the principle of this objection is sound, as Mr. 
Scott himself admits when he complainsof Mr. Mill's municipal plan 
that it does not provide for efficient united action ; and this session a 
Bill is passing through Parliament which will, or is intended to do 
much that the Corporation Bill would have done. The real vice of our 
Governmental and Parliamentary conduct in this matter Mr. Scott 
does not touch. The City, he tells us, “ holds and means to retain 
its liberty.” But it has been for at least a quarter of a century on 
its trial. Of course, perceiving that its privileges were in danger 
the Corporation, which, insignificant as is its personnel, wields the 
whole resources of the City, has endeavoured by good government 
and liberal and judicious expenditure, to outshine other local 
authorities, and even to bribe other districts to place themselves 
under its wings. This has led to much good. But that good has 
been regarded with jealousy, because its motive was held to be the 
firmer establishment and even extension of the Corporation’s 
influence and power. The Government has shared this suspicion 
and has repeatedly menaced, and even attacked the City preroga- 
tives. But Sir George Grey, with whom the question has virtuall 
rested for many years, is notorious for “ not being prepared to ay 
@ necessity has arisen.” That is his favourite form of speech, and 


his usual habit of mind. He i 
su -, 41€ permanently represents the unripe 
— of public questions. _Determined, hetebees. to resist the 

rporation, he has never provided a substitute for it or proposed 
means by which the metropolis at | ; 


. ar ; 
was continually baulked in undertaking. could do what the Cit 


condition of things, not the utility and valu i 

, ‘ity e of the C 
that Mr. Scott’s book establishes to the uathibochion uf oredt 
unprejudiced mind. Of all stagnant things, a stagnant yeloent fo 
the most offensive and unhealthy ; for it kills all that was vital in 


It is the evil of this 


the old system, without providing anything in its stead, Mr. Scott | 


states fairly enough what London at large wants. Th 

é arg é S. e first st 

it will be the enactment of Mr. Mill’s proposed division of er te 
(minus the city) into ten municipalities. The second step—and an 
inevitable one let (ity Chamberlains say what they will—will be 


Y | teaching of French and German. 
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the addition of the City of London to the new system on an equal 
footing with the other municipalities and, we should 8ay, a judival 
reappointment of its possessions and revenues, so as to apply such 
of them as ought to be so applied to general metropolitan pup. 
poses. Thirdly, perhaps, in order to crown the edifice, may be 
considered Mr. Scott’s magnificent idea of a Federal Corporation 
with a Lord Mayor and, of course, an eloquent Chamberlain, equal 
to the grave responsibility of representing the whole metropolis on 
great public occasions. It is to be hoped that Mr. Scott will not be 
alarmed at these ideas, which his book is sure to suggest to all who 
read it with the attention it deserves. 








THE FUNCTION OF UNIVERSITIES.* 


THE institution of the Rectorial office in the Scotch Universities 
is one that has much to be said in its favour. It establishes an 
intimate connection between the members of the University and 
the Lord Rector, which, when the latter is a great man, imparts a 
dignity to and creates a solidarity among the students. An 
academic body might be proud of the bond which united it wit 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Carlyle, or Mr. Mill. Even where the Rector 
is of less note, it cannot but be useful that a thoughtful and intel- 
ligent man should propound to the student mind a just and reason- 
able theory of university education. Outside the small circle of 
intellects of the first order—so few among us and so often unac- 
credited—we do not know any one to whom the task of theorizi 
on universities and their function could have been more fitly con- 
fided than to Mr. Grant Duff. The member for the Elgin burghs 
is an intelligent and accomplished Liberal, perhaps somewhat 
deficient in the robuster qualities needed by the statesman, and 
somewhat too readily seduced by the wiles of dilettantism, yet on 
the whole an honour to his country and his party. On matters of 
education he has probably no rival in the House of Commons, 
except Mr. Lowe; a member of three Universities, Edinburgh, 
Oxford, and London, he has further gained an insight into the 
matter by a careful study of educational institutions on the 
Continent; and, as he had proved by his “Studies in European 
Policy,” no feature in the progress of knowledge in this direction 
has escaped him. Though we may be inclined to think that the 
University of Aberdeen would have done itself greater honour by 
choosing his illustrious competitor, Mr. Grote, we cannot regret 
the election which has given us as one result the admirable 
“Inaugural Address” that lies before us. We doubt whether 
even Mr. Grote could have treated the well-worn subject of 
university training more freshly or exhaustively. 

The merit of Mr. Grant Duff's exposition of principles, so far as 
regards originality, is rather in the illustration than in the theory. 
After Mr. Mill’s matchless address to the students of St. Andrews, 
the main points to be adhered to in a proper educational system 
will no longer be matter of dispute among intelligent men. On 
the details, however, there may be and is still considerable contro- 
versy. Mr. Grant Duff addresses himself in the first instance to 
an estimate of the position of the Scotch universities as compared 
with those of England and the Continent, and shows how, by their 
descent from the old University of Paris, Aberdeen and its neigh- 
bours are far more closely allied with the latter than with the 
former class. Two kinds of universities—Oxford may be taken as 
representing the one, Aberdeen the other—ought to perform two 
distinct kinds of work. The former, immensely wealthy, central, 
and powerful from old associations, “ owe it as a duty to themselves 
to gather into one focus every ray of learning—to have a chair 
lectureship for every department of every kind of knowledge—to 
be all, and more than all, to the Anglo-Saxon that Athens of 
Alexandria ever was to the Grecian name.” We know too we 
how far this work is from being accomplished or even attempte 
Not only in the grand growth of our own time, the physical sciences, 
but even in that classical circle which they claim peculiarly 48 their 
own, do the English universities neglect their duties and waste 
their strength. “Oxford,” says Mr. Grant Duff, “ presents to us 
the same spectacle that would be presented if we saw a great _ 
hammer, which it had cost £150,000 to put up, employed, mont 
after month, in cracking walnuts.” The office of the Scotch univer” 
sities, far from rich, and with little chance of growing 80, 18 40 
must be different. In these there cannot be established er 
apparatus for special acquirements which we ought to find on t j 
banks of the Isis and the Cam. The broad outlines of science a0 
literature should be effectively and completely represented ; no 
more and no less, . 

The old controversy as to the uses of a classical training of course 
engages Mr. Grant Duff's attention. He takes what we may 
perhaps call the extreme Radical view of this question. In ant 
opinion the great end of classical studies is ‘‘ to initiate the stud 
into the classical circle of ideas.” Hence he would have us proe 
with the teaching of Greek and Latin much as we proceed wl ‘th 
Agreeing, as we fully do, ¥! 
Mr. Grant Duff that the present system which is encouraged in our 
universities and public schools is preposterous and fatal to re 
education, we cannot help thinking that he goes too far in his reac 
tion against the follies of Eton and Oxford. Mr. Mill has denounce 
as sternly as any the stupid waste of time and energy on class! 











* Inaugural Address delivered to the University of Aberdeen on hi 
as Rector (March 22, 1867), by Mountstuart E. Grant Daff, Member 
District of Burghs. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. drews 

Studium Generale, A Chapter of Contemporary History. By Thomas AnarewW®, 
M.D., F.B,8, London; Longmans, 
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composition and verse-making, which is the only thing, it may be 
said, in which our English classicists are accomplished ; but he 
recognised and pointed out the advantages, the necessity, of a deeper 
and more systematic training in the ancient languages than is 
required in the more modern ones. The elementary logic which is 
taught so well by the study of such a language as Greek, complex 
in syntax and copious in inflection, should not be disregarded by 
the educational theorist. This and other similar uses of a formal 
and minute knowledge of either Latin or Greek Mr. Grant Duff 
altogether ignores. He quotes with approval the saying—“ Meal, 
meal, and not the mill.” And certainly,-as against the ordinary 
college Don, who will tell you that the single advantage of a clas- 
sical education consists in its difficulty, this answer is complete. 
But it fails to meet the arguments of more moderate and reasonable 
men. 

A very important and instructive part of this ‘ Inaugural 
Address” is occupied with a comparison of the systems of higher 


professional instruction in these countries as compared with those | 


of Germany and other continental kingdoms. It would certainly 
seem that poorly as our ordinary and general education shows beside 
the results of foreign scholarship and science, our methods of training 
for the various professions are still more imperfect. Take the legal 
profession. Would not the smallest State that belonged to the old 
Confederation of Germany have been ashamed to supply such a 
machinery for the education of its future jurists and advocates as 
our Inns of Court? Take divinity. With all the resources of our 
wealthy and ancient foundations, why must England and Scotland 
borrow all that is profound and original in theology from the 
Hebraists, the scholasticists, and the Hellenists of petty German 
towns? The case is better, though not much better, with medicine. 
But in alla thorough, sweeping, systematic change is imperatively 
called for. Mr. Grant Duff assures us that when once Reform has 
been got out of the way, “a group of educational questions will force 
themselves on the public attention.” In their settlement we look 
to the Rector of Aberdeen for willing and efficient help. 

One department in the Great Educational Controversy, in which 
Mr. Grant Duff has always taken a special interest, and on which 
he has delivered some very thoughtful speeches in Parliament, is 
the rivalry between secular and denominational teaching. Mr. 
Grant Duff supports, as every Liberal must logically support, the 
non-sectarian scheme ; he would, we believe, offer opposition to the 
agitation now in progress in Ireland for the overthrow of the mixed 
system both in the Primary Schools and in the Queen’s Colleges. 
Upon this subject much has been written, and the views of both 
sides have been freely and warmly expressed. Dr. Andrews’s 
pamphlet gives a very clear, and on the whole impartial, summary 
of the facts relative to this dispute ; and if we could exclude his 
observations, his vague digressions, and his illogical gonclusions, 
the little work might be even deemed valuable. It always, how- 
ever, creates an unpleasant feeling in the mind of a reader to be 
ignorant at what an author is driving, and Dr. Andrews fully suc- 
ceeds in establishing this repulsion. Inthe earlier half of his book, 
we seem to be reading a condemnation of the Sectarian University 
training, which the Catholic prelates of Ireland claim, and an 
approval of the secularscheme. But at page 70 our author pledges 
himself to this confident statement. ‘‘ The education of youth in 
these countries, both at the University and at the school, remains 
chiefly in the hands of members of the clerical profession ; that 
they have on the whole performed their duty well no one will be 
inclined to dispute.” This is just what every authority who has 
written and spoken on the subject of education for the past quarter 
of a century has disputed. Mr. Farrar, a Harrow Master, and 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, lately an Oxford Professor, have denounced 
the narrow views of clerical teachers as boldly as Mr. Mill, or Mr. 
Grant Duff. After this instructive exhibition of Dr. Andrews’s 
appreciation of the educational question, we shall not be disposed 
to set a very high value on his practical suggestions. We are, 
however, scarcely prepared to meet with a recommendation that 
in place of the Catholic College in Dublin, which Cardinal Cullen 
demands, Maynooth should be elevated to the rank of a University. 
What object could possibly be attained or aimed at by this whim 
we cannot tell. Except that the situation would be more unfitted 
for an open University, the conditions under which sectarianism 
would receive a guarantee remain precisely the same. Further on, 
Dr. Andrews expresses regret that, instead of the Queen’s University, 
two universities, one for the North of Ireland and one for the South, 
were not founded by Sir Robert Peel. Surely the degradation of 
medical degrees that has resulted from the multiplication of the 
chartered medical schools might have taught Dr. Andrews another 
lesson. It is almost inconceivable how such industry and learning 
as this writer displays, can be conjuined with such poverty of logic 
and common sense. 








LIBER LIBRORUM.* 


Ir must be acknowledged by every candid observer of current 
Opinions, that, whether for good or ill, we are experiencing a second 
eformation. It has none of the tumult, strife, or bloodshed of 


the first ; it is happily not marred by the selfishness and sensuality | . 
ted , 7 which writers are very apt to touch but lightly. It is enough to 


of princes, nor by the godless rapacity of nobles eager for the spoil 
of churches and monasteries. The new Reformation, it may be 
said, “cometh not with observation,” but it is no less actually 





* . . 
o Liber Librorum : its Stracture, Limitations, and Purpose, A Frienl'y Com- 
nication to a Reluctant Sceptic. London: Longmans, 





“among us.” The growth of thought that three centuries ago 7ose 
in rebellion against the infallibility of the Church seems now 
equally bent on overthrowing the infallibility of the Bible. It was 
a pity, perhaps, that the doctrine of the plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures was ever set up to fill the room of the departed faith in 
the unerring wisdom and supremacy of the Church. Such, how- 
ever, was the case ; and it seems to be the aim of the latter half of 
the nineteenth century to imitate the work of the sixteenth, and to 
show that the claim to infallibility, put forward not so much by the 
Bible as by its indiscreet champions, must undergo the same modi- 
fications as the similar pretension put forward by the Papal Church, 
and resisted by some of the best, wisest, and holiest spirits of three 
centuries ago. The modern scientific mind falls foul of the physical 
views contained in Holy Writ ; the modern ethical spirit fastens on 
what it regards as traces of imperfect and unworthy morality ; the 
critical and historical temper of the day, sensitive about manu- 
scripts and contemporary evidence, entertains doubts about the 
date, genuineness, and authenticity of the documents constituting 
the sacred Book. Many excellent people are disposed to take a 
gloomy and desponding view of this decidedly sceptical movement ; 
we should be sorry ourselves to maintain that all its symptoms and 
manifestations augured well for the future peace and stability of 
Christendom. Ages of reformation in the very nature of things must 
excite almost as many fears as hopes. The audacity, the thorough- 
pacedness, the self-propagation, and many other characteristics of 
modern scepticism, which we need not dwell upon, are quite enough 
to alarm the least anxious and susceptible of minds. At the same 
time, the profound interest in high subjects awakened by the move- 
ment, the real desire to place the oracles of Truth on a sure basis, 
the sincere craving for a moral stand-point, pure and lofty enough 
to test the Scriptures by—above all], the absence of any corrupt 
motive to depreciate the Bible by way of encouraging license of 
life—these and other marked features of modern doubt on religious 
questions leave us not without hope that revelation may ultimately 
issue from the crucible of a learned and conscientious criticism, 
purified and refined from its alleged admixtures, and possessed 
with an authority that, while forbidden to question its vices, many 
refuse to record. 

It must, moreover, be remembered that the opponents of 
Biblical infallibility by no means have it their own way at present ; 
at every step they are met by champions able, earnest, and con- 
scientious. The number of theological works issuing from the 
English press, great as: it was before, has considerably increased 
since ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” “ Renan’s Life of Jesus,” and Bishop 
Colenso’s criticisms on the Pentateuch, called into existence 
volume after volume of “aids,” “ replies,” “ vindications,” and the 
like. The author of the volume before us, which belongs to the 
latter class of works, follows the new fashion of withholding his 
name; but there is much in “ Liber Librorum” which betokens a 
sound and candid thinker, a clear, impartial, and sometimes 
eloquent writer. The book appears to have grown out of a corre- 
spondence with one of the many conscientious young sceptics which 
the Universities—and indeed most places of adult education— 
seem at present to grow in great abundance—men of intellectual 
promise and pure morality, but not equally distinguished for 
modesty, reverence, patience, or depth. The body of the present work 
is prefaced by aletter from one of these theological Pyrrhonists ex press- 
ing, with characteristic haughtiness, his dissatisfaction with a great 
part of the Bible, and condemning with calm severity its dogmas 
and precepts, the looseness of its history, the unworthiness of its 
legislation, and the low standard of its morality, though he is 
graciously pleased to accept “Revelation” still, provided he may 
regard it as the fallible word of man, and not as the infallible 
voice of God. To this statement of unbelief and its grounds our 
author replies in a second letter, containing the general outline of 
the arguments and counter-statements which are developed in the 
several chapters that follow. The points are carefully chosen, and 
the objections, on the whole, are fairly met. The Churches, with 
their expanded creeds and elaborated formulas do not receive much 
mercy from the writer; indeed, if we understand him rightly, he 
conceives all Church teaching from the death of St. John to be one 
great “apostacy,” visible in the “ Westminster Confession” almost 
as much as in the decrees of the Council of Trent, which has served 
to overlay the Bible with doctrines undiscoverable in Revelation, 
and to invest it with a character it never either deserved or claimed. 
How far this development of error is compatible with the pro- 
mised presence of a holy and infallible spirit with the universal 
Church is not explained by our author. e are, at any rate, glad 
to find that his hostility to the Churches coexists with a very pure 
and deep appreciation of the Bible. 

We will not stop to give our author's views of the partial 


| inspiration of the Scriptures, the limits of their inspiration and 
| infallibility being set at the point where they cease to tell us what 
| man could not otherwise reach. There is nothing particularly new 


in this, nor better put than in several excellent treatises we have 
seen on the subject. Our author, however, does deserve, it seems 
to us, no small credit for the stress he lays on the necessity of dis- 
covering some principle or test, whereby the divine and the 
infallible element in the Bible is to be discriminated from the 
human and the fallible. Here lies the true difficulty, and one 


point out that both the Old and New Testaments are here and 
there marked by the characteristics of human as well as divine 


_ authorship ; but to discover a faculty and lay down a principle, 
whereby, without weakening faith in Scripture as a whole, its 
| heavenly parts may be separated from the earthly, is a task of the 
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test difficulty, and the highest importance ; some may even 
think it an attempt, the presumption of which will eventually be 
chastised by its failure. ‘“ Liber Librorum” professes to find this 
verifying faculty in ‘ sanctified reasons,” the principle of selection 
in the “test of congruity” in Scripture. If we mistake not, 
Mr. Maurice has somewhere sketched the same idea: but we must 
say that our author has drawn it out more fully than we have seen 
elsewhere. “Such a principle,” he says, “ will assuredly not be 
sought in vain, if it be recollected that all inspired Scropture 2s 
congruous ; not only in the sense of being in itself suitable and 
rtinent to the purpose for which it was given, but also as being 
in harmony with all that is revealed of the character of God. 
Further (and for this statement we have inspired authority), that 
the congruity thus existing is capable of being discerned by every 
spiritual man who is faithful to the light bestowed upon him.” Of 
course such evidence will have no effect on an unbeliever in Revela- 
tion altogether ; but, then, to what other evidence, objective or 
subjective, short of a direct voice from heaven, would such a one 
be amenable? Again, there is a kind of “ petitio principii” logi- 
cally involved in the verifying principle ; the consciousness that is 
to judge the Bible must first have been educated and enlightened 
by the Bible, and it may be said that a predisposition to accept Bible 
truth, as a whole, does not allow the mind to estimate impartially 
the several portions of Scripture; but this difficulty after all is 
only the same in religion as the old Aristotelian one in ethics, that 
before a man can know right, he must do right ; yet no man speaks 
of right training and practice as prejudicing and distorting the 
mind in the discrimination of good and evil. A more serious 
difficulty, it strikes us, would appear in the working of the prin- 
ciple. If men were as much agreed on what was and what was 
not congruous to the divine character, as they are on what is and 
what is not consistent with moral law, and the general happiness 
of man, our author’s principle of verification as tothe Bible might 
be as effective in practice as it is excellent in theory. But we 
have only to represent to ourselves the different conceptions of 
such “ congruity” that would present themselves to the minds— 
let us say of four such persons as Dr. Pusey, Bishop Colenso, Dean 
Stanley, and Dean Close, to see at once what opposing judgments 
would be delivered on the strength of such a principle respecting 
what in the Bible was inspired, and what was not. Yet surely 
their most bigoted enemies could not refuse the claim of each of 
these gentlemen to the possession of sanctified reason. This would 
not, however, we fear, prevent one from pronouncing as divine 
what another of them regarded as human; what a canon may 
preach as the centre of inspired doctrine, a dean may pronounce 
as a perversion of the highest attributes of the Divinity. Still, in 
spite of all there is much to be said for our author’s idea of such a 
test. The time is past for objective evidence, whether from 
miracles, councils, popes, or what not, to weigh much with men. 
They insist on judging the Bible for themselves, and by itself ; 
their own moral consciousness is to many their sole interpreter of 
Revelation, and this being the case, our author could not have 
done better service than by pointing out under what conditions 
each man’s reason can alone become an adequate judge of the 
human and divine elements blended in Holy Writ. 
There are many other subjects discussed shortly and pointedly 


in “Liber Librorum,” which our space does not admit of our | 
A chapter on the “ Difficulties in the Bible” deserves | 


examining. 
in particular to be noticed for the way in which the several problems 
are stated with the utmost clearness and method, and the solutions 
offered in a spirit of frank, truthful, and fearless candour. We do 
not agree by any means with all his explanations of the “ Difficul- 
ties.” “ Interpolations” are here and there assumed with little to 
justify such an hypothesis. Truths that have simply been deve- 


as inventions of “the apostacy.” But whatever may be its faults 
we can cordially recommend “ Liber Librorum” to our readers as 
a very suggestive treatise from a thoughtful, earnest author, who 
recognising the dangers of contemporary theology, would fain dis- 
cover an escape from them. 








THE ENCYCLOPZDIA OF ARCHITECTURE.* 
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painting, or descants on the various theories | 
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to say nothing of draughtsmanship, from linear perspecti 
knowledge of the human figure, and, independently of that ~ 
tical experience concerning the strength and properties of material 
which is indispensable to the design of sound construction—for 
such an art as this, a handbook of no ordinary kind is required ; 
for such a handbook, an author of no ordinary skill. y 

The late Mr. Joseph Gwilt, as we are informed in the interesting 
little memoir with which Mr. Papworth has prefaced his admirable 
volume, was born on the 11th of January, 1784, the second son of 
Mr. George Gwilt, of some professional celebrity, who held in the 
year 1770 the appointment of architect and surveyor to the county of 
Surrey. 


“Joseph Gwilt received his earliest instruction at a boarding. 
school, from which, in 1798, he was removed to St. Paul’s School 
where he remained two years, and then entered his father’s office, 
In 1801 he was admitted a studen@of the Royal Academy of Arts 
in London, and obtained their silver medal for the best drawing of 
the tower and steeple of the church of St. Dunstan-in-the.Bast on 
the 10th of December of that year. In 1811 he published his firgt 
work, a ‘Treatise on the Equilibriam of Arches,’ which proceeded 
to a second edition in 1826 (the edition of 1839 was not sanctioned 
by him). On March 9th, 1815, he was elected a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries of London. At the end of the following 
year he visited the principal cities of Italy, in company with hig 
friend Mr. J. S. Hayward. For his own use when abroad he 
prepared from Milizia’s ‘ Lives of Architects’ the ‘Notitia Archi. 
tectonica Italiana; or, Concise Notice of the Buildings and 
Architects of Italy,’ which, on his return to England, he published in 
1818. This was in 1822 followed by a ‘Cursory View of the Origin 
of Caryatides ;’ and in the same year ‘ Sciography ; or, Examples of 
Shadows, with Rules for their Projection,’ of which a second edition 
appeared in 1824, and again in 1833. In the year 1822, also, Mr, 
Gwilt competed for the New London Bridge, but although twice placed 
first by the judges, his design was not rewarded by the committee: he 
subsequently printed a pamphlet entitled the ‘ Conduct of the Corpo. 
ration, etc.’ Early in 1823 he read ‘An Historical, Descriptive, and 
Critical Account of St. Paul’s Cathedral,’ at the Architects and Anti. 
quaries Club, which was printed, and subsequently reprinted with addi- 
tions in Brayley & Britton’s ‘ Public Edifices of London,’ 8vo., 1825-28; 
this work also contains an account, with illustrations, by him of 
the staircase in Ashburnham House, Westminster, the reputed design 
of Inigo Jones. In 1824 he published a plate showing a comparative 
view of the four principal modern charches in Europe by means of 
transverse sections to our scale. In 1825 he edited an addition im 
two volumes of Sir William Chamber’s admirable ‘ Treatise on the 
Decorative Part of Civil Architecture,’ adding an original ‘ Examina- 
tion of the Elements of Beauty in Grecian Architecture, and an In- 
vestigation of its Origin, Progress, and Perfection;’ in 1826 he 
published the first translation in England of the entire ‘Treatise on 
Architectare of Vitruvius,’ and likewise the ‘ Rudiments of Architecture, 
Practical and Theoretical,’ of which other editions appeared in 1835 
and 1839. In 1829 appeared the ‘Ordinary’ to N. H. Nicholas—‘a 
Roll of Arms.’ In 1833 Mr. Gwilt was elected a member of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, and to the study of this branch of service he later 
in life further devoted himself when retired from the profession. The 
pamphlet entitled ‘ Observations on the Communication of Mr. Wilkins 
relative to the National Gallery’ was printed in the same year. 
1835 appeared a ‘Treatise on the Art of Music” from his pen im the 
‘Encyclopedia Metropolitana;’ also ‘ Rudiments of the Anglo-Saxon 
Tongue,’ 8vo.; in 1837, ‘ Elements of Architectural Criticism, for the 
use of Students, Amateurs, and Reviewers,’ with an appendix, m 
1839; and in 1838 a pamphlet (in conjunction with his son John 
Sebastian) relative to a ‘ National Gallery on the site of Trafalgar- 
square.’ In 1842 he supplied the articles relating to architecture 
to music in Brande’s ‘ Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art, 
in the same year was published the principle work of his life, the 


loped from Scripture by the Church, are too frequently set down | ert dees ah lene ret 


It would have been too much to expect that a volume 80 com- 
prehensive in purpose, and which included upwards of & tho 


| pages of printed matter, should escape that charge of inaccuracy 


which frequently awaits books of lesser size and more limited scope, 
The author himself felt the difficulties of his task, and when he 

completed it forestalled his critics by inviting their corrections. D 
the compilation of his book—so far as the letter-press was 0% 


| cerned—he had worked single-handed. The only assistance of 


which he had availed himself was that of his son, Sebastian GW) 
from whose drawings the woodcuts were executed. This, indeed, 


| was not a little to boast of. But it might have been better bot 


for himself and for his readers if he had employed some literaty om 
in certain portions of his Encyclopedia. The first edition tee 
with errors ; and even in that which bears the date of 1551, sor 
includes the Appendix on Gothic Architecture, there are not & 1@ 
inaccuracies and omissions which the present editor has ta 
especial care to correct or supply. The most superfic h has 
cannot fail to observe the good service which Mr. Papwort 


rendered in one direction. He has increased the volame Py, — 
one-fifth of its original contents ; and this, too, —_ teiebra 


nearly eighty pages formerly devoted to “ Arithmetic and “ 
and now judiciously omitted. But useful as these addition$ ” 
they by no means represent the most valuable portion of his anc 


| which we take to be the careful revision and emendations W 


the whole work has undergone. Take, for example, the 
chapter (on Piers and Vaults), Book IL. Gwilt, quoting ot 
Rondelet, gives, in section 1498, an illustrated formula for cat 
lating the proper depth of voussoirs in an arch of given ™ -§ 
But his diagram, as it originally stood, was only half explain + 
and, when explained, is not drawn with sufficient accuracy a 
support the theory advanced, Mr. Papworth has detected, 
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minutely expatiates on this blunder. A few of such corrections 
may arrest the attention of a single reader. But no single reader 
can ever—but by inference—become aware of all that Mr. 
Papworth has had to correct or to supply. , 

The Encyclopzdia opens with a general history of architecture 
from its earliest origin in the necessities of mankind to its highest 
development as an art among civilized nations. Of course such a 
summary as this, forming as it does merely a section of the work 
before us, is not only necessarily curt but inevitably unmethodical. 
The etymologist who should undertake to give the world a history of 
languages from the date of the erectioh of the Tower of Babel 
down to the present day could hardly enter upon a more hopeless 
task. All that can be expected from such an attempt is a brief 
analysis of styles which, though a few of them may be traced toa 
common origin, cannot possibly be arranged with any regard to chro- 
nological sequence. Gwilt compiled from various sources a series of 
essays on ancient British structures, on Pelasgic or Cyclopean archi- 
tecture, on some of the ruins which modern research has brought to 
light in the Holy Land, on Persepolitan and Persian remains, on the 
monuments of Egypt, and on those barbarous types of design of 
which so many examples exist in China and the Indian Peninsula. 
But it is only when he begins to speak of Greece and Rome that 
his remarks rise to the dignity of real history, and even here they 
fall short of that standard of antiquarian worth which have since 
been reached by authors who have been enabled to avail them- 
selves of later and more authentic information. In the chapter 
devoted to that much vexed question the origin of the pointed 
arch, Mr. Papworth has introduced some very apt and valuable 
quotations, and we are pleased to find he has not shrunk from 
rewriting the section on medieval architecture, a style with which 
Gwilt could have had but little real sympathy or practical acquaint- 
ance. The only difficulty was where to place it. Gwilt made an 
appendix of his principal essay on this important subject. Yet 
in the early part of his volume he treats of the Pointed style— 
not in connection with any particular country, but as a separate 
theme ; and we are somewhat surprised that Mr. Papworth has not 
taken on himself to revise this classification. We can understand 
the principle on which the general history of architecture should be 
kept apart from an analysis of its constructive details. But why 
an author should comment on the Druidical remains of England in 
one chapter, and after a survey of buildings throughout the universe 
revert to the early houses of the Britons, while he reserves the 
style which prevailed in England during the Middle Ages fora 
third and completely isolated dissertation, we are at a loss to under- 
stand. As we have already observed, it would be impossible as 
well as useless to describe all the buildings of the world in cate- 
gorical order with reference to their several dates. But the history 
of national architecture, however concisely it may be recorded, 
should begin with the beginning and complete the information 
which is intended to be given under that particular head. It 
should not require supplementing with additional matter which 
refers now to this country and now to that. 

Of the practical treatises on geometry, plane trigonometry, men- 





suration, mechanics, and statics, contained in this Encyclopedia, | 


we can hardly speak too highly. They contain all and no more 
than the scientific student of architecture need care to master. 


Under the various heads of “ Stone,” “Iron,” and “ Timber,” much | 


valuable information may be gained with respect to the strength 
and properties of material. The problems and formule for cal- 
culating the size and section of girders, beams, and pillars, will be 
found very useful. The chapters devoted to “Carpentry,” to 
“Foundations and Drains,” and to “ Bricklaying and Tiling,” are 


especially enriched and elucidated by the editor’s careful research | 


and able remarks ; and it is pleasant to find that in treating some 


of the driest of these details, Mr. Papworth does not lose sight of | 


the fact that an architect is an artist no less than a man of science. 

But it is in the “ Principles of Proportion” that the reader will 
recognise the chief and perhaps the most interesting additions to 
this Encyclopedia. Although we firmly believe that the highest 
order of excellence in design in art depends, and always has 
depended, on natural taste and an experienced eye rather than on 
any system of geometrical combination which ingenuity has 
devised, it is impossible to help being impressed with the coinci- 
dence which modern research has detected in the application of 
such systems to the proportions of ancient work. 

In conclusion, we have only to add that the Glossary of this 
Encyclopedia has been considerably enlarged, and that the whole 
work is one which, thanks to the diligence and accuracy of the 
gentleman to whose care its revision was intrusted, will recommend 
itself not only to the professional student but to the educated 
amateur. 








NEW NOVELS.* 


. To all who love the style of writing which is generally known as 

fine,” the story of “ A Wife and Not a Wife” may safely be 
recommended. Mr. Cyrus Redding is justly entitled to assume the 
time-honoured title of “a literary veteran ;” but we are glad to see 
that their wonted fires still glow in the ashes of his imagination, 


*A Wife, and Not a Wife. By Cyrus Redding. Three vols. London: 
Saunders & Otley. 
Octnriorie Dudingstoune: a Tale of Old St. Andrews. By William Francis 
ol ier, LL.D., Author of “ Pictures of the Periods,” &c. Two vols. Edinburgh : 

» Nimmo, 

The Journal of a Home Life. B j I ” 

°° é ife, By Elizabeth M. Sewell, Author of “Amy 

Herbert,” &. London: Longmans, — : ° 





and that the headlong rush of his enthusiasm is as vigorous as it 
can ever have been in the hot days of youth. At no period of 
his career could he ever have enjoyed a greater flow of poly- 
syllables, or risen to a more imposing altitude of thought. His 
present story is no mere fanciful and unsubstantial dream ; it is 
a tale of wrong based upon well-known facts, and intended to 
embody a serious protest, although it is dressed in a romantic 
garb. The Yelverton case has supplied the material for at least 
the first volume, and it is chiefly against the state of the law which 
rendered it possible that Mr. Redding directs the fire of his 
indignation. Mary Fitzwalter is a heroine of the noblest type. 
Young, lovely, and virtuous, she seems almost too good for a 
sojourn on earth. Unfortunately she falls in love with “ a brain- 
less ape,’ named Captain O’Brien, who marries her under the 
impression that her fortune is as great as her beauty. Soon after 
the marriage, the ape finds that he has been mistaken in his caleu- 
lations with regard to her money, so he determines, if possible, to 
get rid of her. An idea occurs to him which appears to have fairl 

puzzled his biographer, if we are to judge by the obscurity wi 

which it is expressed. We are told that the Captain determines to 
avail himself of the statute, which declares that a marriage between 
a Catholic and a Protestant, if the ceremony has been performed 
in Ireland by a Catholic priest is null and void. “ Knowing that the 
Fitzwalters were Protestants, and he himself not holding any faith or 
belief so attachedly that he could not adopt or abandon it at pleasure, 
to serve a purpose, he made a declaration that he had long been a 
good Catholic, and went once or twice to confession in proof of it.” 
But Mr. Redding does not tell us why the marriage service was 
performed by a Catholic priest if Captain O’Brien did not originally 
profess himself a Catholic ; or why, as the lady was undoubtedly 
a Protestant, a Protestant clergyman was not employed to 
make assurance doubly sure. But his confusion is not to 
be wondered at; for even the lady, whose ideas on the 
subject ought to have been perfectly clear, evidently knows 


. very little about it. ‘‘ The good priest married us as Catholics,” 


she says. If so, she and her family must have kept her 
Protestantism well in the background. But, after all, this 
little haziness is immaterial. It is a novel with which we have 
to deal and not a commentary on the laws of Ireland. The marriage 
is dissolved, and Captain O’Brien becomes once more a bachelor. 
His freedom, however, does him .little good, and he ultimately 


| vanishes unlamented into space. The victim of his treachery, on 


the other hand, is consoled by a handsome legacy, left to her by 
one of the Captain’s relations, as well as by the society of her 
daughter Constance, the heroine of the tale. That young lady 
spends her earliest years in the family of Dr. Aliquot, a thin 
apothecary, who has such a stout wife that “‘it seemed as if nature 
intended, and had well succeeded, in making up in the match a 
conjugal whole out of two unequal quantities, matrimonially as 
well as mathematically unimpeachable.” As an infant, or as Mr. 
Redding pathetically styles her, a “little innocent of latent 
parentage,” she is taken care of at Hampstead, a little to the north- 
west of the region in which, “in a cloud of gloom, reposes the 
metropolitan heart of old England, like a dark and dingy leviathan 
cast upon a beautiful beach of coral and sand, fringed with ever- 
green tamarisk.” Afterwards she is taken to the doctor’s London 
house, in which Mrs. Aliquot soon afterwards dies of drinking, 
Although the doctor felt deep sorrow at her loss, “ it was not so 
deep as that he would have sustained had she remembered sobriety,” 
and after a time, as the author philosophically remarks, “ the decease 
of Mrs. Aliquot, or rather the melancholy effect it produced, began 
to grow less and less, as a retiring object diminishes in the perspec- 
tive when its distance increases.” The bebaviour and education of 
the child suggest some very striking ideas to our author. He lets 
us know, for instance, “ that the simple joys of life’s early spring 
to those far on its journey appear like the freshness of day-dawn 
expanded over the wrecks of bygone men and things, the 
mouldering skeletons of perished experiences,” and with reference 
to the instruction of infants he remarks that “we must 
not stagger the reason of children too early.” This is per- 
fectly true, but we should have been glad to learn at what 
period the operation ought to be performed. Perhaps Mr. Redding 
will supply the information in a second edition. He may take the 
same opportunity to let his imperfectly-educated readers know what 
he means by “the remarkable ataraxy” with which he says such 
characters as his brainless ape commit unprincipled actions, After 
some time spent in the doctor’s house, Constance goes to live with 
her ill-used mother, and under the maternal care of that lady— 
“so fair a flower” though “ blasted by the desert simoom ”—she 
grows up everything that the most exacting novel-reader could 
desire. Uitimately she becomes a peeress, and we are informed 
that “ the full interchange of a pure affection was made up te Con- 
stance by marriage, and a marriage of distinction. In her person 
the gross abuse of its legislative power by a faction to gratify reli- 
gious antipathies, reckless of the immorality it created and the 
individual suffering it inflicted, was compensated in a manner 
scarcely to be expected. But the malicious law still remains 
effective—it is too precious an iniquity for ecclesiastical pre- 
dominance to discard!” It appears, however, that some consola- 
tion may be found in the reflection that “ Providence continually 
indicates that it will baffle even ‘ political’ efforts to advance dis- 
honest ends, and commend the poisoned chalice to the lips of the 

highest authorities that think to tender it to others with impunity. 

In taking leave of the present work, we feel a pleasure in the as- 

surance that its writer will recognise in our remarks something 

very different from what he complains of so bitterly— the sneer 
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of the professed critic, often as ignorant as others who assume the 
office, and perhaps not equal to the most commonplace authorship, 
has read nothing, and thus, without a just comprehension, 1s still 
able to wound a writer's self-love ; criticise Cherokee, if it come 
into his hands, and pass for a scholar without a scintillation of 
scholarship, or knowing any tongue but his own—Jagging the keen 
edge of intellect with his own untempered semi-comprehension. 

If there is not much strength, there is a good deal that is grace- 


ful and pleasant about the story of “ Marjorie Dadingstoune.” It — 


is a tale of St. Andrew’s in the time of James V., and its author 
has introduced into it a number of quaint and sparkling pictures 
of those days of old. Marjorie is the daughter of a bluff but 
genial old Baillie of the town, and both her portrait and his, as 
well as that of her little sister Phcebe, are drawn with considerable 
skill. She is beloved by Walter Lynne, a virtuous young plebeian 


of excellent principles and a leaning towards the teaching of the | 


Reformers, and she is at the same time courted by Alan Lockhart, 
a vicious young gentleman of no principles at all, and a propensity 
for drunkenness, theft, sorcery, and murder. Finding that Marjorie 
will have nothing to do with him, he betakes himself to a witch, 
who accompanies him to a graveyard, and there gathers daffodils 
by moonlight. From these she distills what she declares is a love- 
philtre ; but when be gives it to Marjorie it acts upon the girl as 


ad} ison. Walter Lynne’s mother, however, arrives on the | ; t 
as Ape ; ; ; | do not point out any particular illustrations, although there are a 


scene just in time tosave Marjorie’s life ; the witch is detected and 
drowned, and Lockhart also meets with the fate he deserves, 


' deserved success of “ Oiseau.” 


Unfortunately, a Bible belonging to Walter is found in his mother’s | 


house, and she is thrown into prison on a charge of heresy. Several 
spirited scenes ensue, in one of which Marjorie effects the escape of 
the old woman who had saved her life, but runs a risk, in conse- 
quence, of suffering in her stead ; while in another the old Baillie 
obtains an interview with the King, and pleads for his daughter's 
pardon. <A grand transformation scene, in which the King plays 
his favourite part of Deus ex machind, winds up the story amid the 
pealing of marriage-bells. The book has no very great artistic 
merits, but it is pleasantly written, and is not deficient in interest. 
Miss Sewell’s “ Journal of a Home Life” is one of those strange 
anomalies which it is difficult to class either with religious or with 
profane literature. They have the outward appearance of novels ; 
they treat of love and even of flirtation, but yet they are written 
from the same motives which induce the compilation of purely 
didactic treatises; they are redolent of the atmosphere which 
hangs about works of polemical theology. Bright eyes and fair 
complexions and shapely forms throw a gleam across their pages ; 
but such charms are merely secondary, introduced only with the 
intention of attracting careless readers to the invaluable words of 
admonition which they convey. It must often be difficult fora 
pious family to know whether such strangely compounded books 
ought to be read upon Sundays or only upon week days. Many of 
their chapters might be made to do duty in place of a sermon, but 
then the introduction of purely worldly topics might neutralize the 
effect of their serious injunctions. Miss Sewell’s books are among 
the best of their class, for she has a keen eye for observation, a 
quick sense of the ludicrous, a good deal of real humour, and an 
enviable knack of writing easy dialogue. Her present story has 
little or no plot, and as a whole it is tediously monotonous. But 


here and there are little islands of relief amid the great sea of | 


barren talk, and on these the weary reader may take refuge 
for a little time. The supposed writer of the journal is an 
exceedingly disagreeable, but singularly excellent widow, who 
devotes herself to the education of her children and step-children, 
and her diary to the narrative of the progress she makes in her 
task. The various peccadilloes of one of her young ladies, the 
unvarying excellence of another, and the exceedingly unreasonable 
conduct of her next-door neighbours, are all set forth in painfully 
minute detail. We have no doubt that the story will be read with 
rapture in countless parsonages, and hailed with enthusiasm in 
numberless boarding-schools. For the adult lay world it is some- 
what insipid ; but the vein of humour which runs through it pre- 
serves it from utter inanity. There is much that is amusing in her 
sketch of the rector of the parish, who stalks along like an ostrich 
in the desert ; and there is a great deal of good sense in her protest 
against the imbecility which is displayed in the management of so 
many of our Sunday-schools. The attempt to make the Thirty-nine 
Articles intelligible to village girls in lessons composed of easy 
words only, is very well described, and so are some of the philo- 
sophical ideas of the lady who remarks that “The comfort of having 


a seventeenth-century divine as a backbone for conversation will 
be incalculable.” 








ILLUSTRATED FRENCH BOOKS.* 


THE season for illustrated books 


being over, we may notice som 
e 
recent valuable works which have : : ~ 


been issued with illustrations, 
* T’Oiseau. Par J. Michelet. Huitia Radition 
sur bois, dessinées par H. Giacomelli, eer lpr saan 
Les Insectes. Par Louis Figuier. 
et London : Hachette. 


Le Monde des Papillons. Texte et Dessi 


ns de } i 
de G. Sand. Paris: Rothschild. London: bod games Sand. Avec une Préface 


La Vie Souterraine, ou les Mines et les Mineur i i 
Tllustré de 160 Gravures sur bois, &c. Paris et inn: bo 

Voleans et Tremblements de Terre. Par Zurcher et M : s 
de 62 Vignettes, par E. Riou. Paris et London: Rohe Ouvmege Iinsiné 

La Chaleur. Par Achille Cazin. Ouvrage Illustré 2V 
Jahandier. Paris et London: Hachette. . ee 


Les Fables de La Fontaine, Illustrées par Gust . 
Paris et London : Hachette. wen yee Suxteve Doss, 


Illustrée de 210 Vignet 
Paris et London : Hachette, ae 


Ouvrage Illustré de 605 Figures, &c. Paris 


Ouvrage 


ignettes, par A, 


Livraisons 10-21, 
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but which do not fall within the common run of 


; Christ 
publications. The productions to which we now wish to wba 


attention of our readers have all a certain literary value of their 
own, so that the illustrations, however excellent in them. 
selves, do not constitute the only merit of, but form an 
ornamental appendage to the letter-press. It is only doin 

due homage to an old acquaintance when we concede the first 
place among the books under consideration to M. Michelet’s 
Oiseau.” Who does not know that exquisite poem in prose that 
scientific monograph possessing all the charms of an idyl? The 
“ Oiseau” was published, if we are not mistaken, about nine or 
ten years ago, in a very modest form. It soon became a general 
favourite with young and old, owing its success to its own 
intrinsic value. ‘The merits of the book having been fully recognised 
in seven editions, M. Michelet can feel no hesitation in publishin 

an illustrated edition, and has succeeded in meeting with an artist 
—M. Giacomelli—whose merits will undoubtedly add to the 
This artist, who is already very 
favourably known, and whose culs-de-lampe to Doré’s Bible 
have excited great admiration, has not had recourse to the 
usual tricks of modern illustrators. His principal aim was not to 
produce a kind of sensational effect only, and the result is that his 
illustrations are highly finished and perfectly correct—a praise 
which can nowadays very rarely be bestowed upon artists, We 


few which struck us as better than the rest; but we confine 
ourselves to the simple statement that we have not met for some 
time with a more elegant volume than the eighth edition of 
M. Michelet’s ‘* Oiseau.” 

It is only necessary to mention that the author of “ Les 
Insectes” is M. Louis Figuier to secure the attention of our 
readers for the work under consideration. It is an exhaustive 
treatise on the subject, and the author has managed to present to 
the public a monograph, written ina most popular style, without 
in any way detracting from what is rather pedantically called the 
‘“‘ dignity of science.” Ilkustrations are indispensable to such 
a work, and those accompanying ‘‘ Les Insectes” have been 
executed with great exactness and skill. We can specially com- 
mend the designs illustrating the scientific part, as they faith- 
fully and correctly interpret the text; but we cannot approve 
the insertion of some of the grandes compositions, which are 
quite out of place in a work of this kind, and may be con- 
sidered as an artistic hors @euvre. The illustrations, for instance, 
representing a troop of bulls attacked by gadflies, or a herd of 
sheep tormented by breeze-flies, will not contribute in any way 
to the entomological knowledge of the reader, however effective 
they may be in themselves. Equally, if not more superfluous, we 
find the presence of the Chinese empress, Si-ling-chi, represented 
in the act of gathering, in state, mulberry-leaves for the rearing of 
silkworms, and the illustration of a juvenile party chasing after 
night-butterflies. Fortunately there are only a few of these super- 
fluous grandes compositions, and they in no way interfere with the 
great usefulness of the work. Rane 

A very interesting monograph on the “ World of Butterflies, 
by M. Maurice Sand, has been edited and prefaced by his mother 
—we will for the nonce say Madame Dudevant, in order to avoid 
the ludicrous effect of connecting maternal relationship with the 
masculine name of George Sand. The work consists of two 

arts ; the first containing a full treatise on the butterflies m 

urope by the learned naturalist, M. Depuiset, and the second 
giving a general description of the history, classification, breeding, 
and preservation of butterflies, The illustrations are by the 
lamented Maurice Sand himself, who, as our readers will remember, 
was an artist of considerable merit. : 

Leaving the animal for the mineral world we have to notice 
M. Simonin’s “ Vie Souterraine.” The author gives a full account 
of the miner’s life, with all its numerous perils, exciting adventures, 
and romantic superstitions, and of the hidden treasures of the 
earth. He has himself been a “ toiler of the abyss” for a number 
of years in both hemispheres, and he writes with the exact know" 
ledge of a professional man. His book is not a “manual for miners, 
but an exhaustive and pleasant description of mines and minerssul 
forgeneral readers. The first part is devoted to King Coal, whose sa 
disappearance the author prophesies ; the second treats of metals, 
and the third, and last, of precious stones. M. Simonin has been 
greatly benefited by the co-operation of the artist, or rather 
numerous artists. The illustrations form a very prominent feature 
in the “‘ Vie Souterraine.” There are no less than one hun 
and sixty woodcuts and thirty coloured maps showing the gee 
graphical and geological distribution of carboniferous and me 
liferous strata. The gems of the pictorial portion of the = 
will, however, be found in the chromo-lithographic plates a argent 
ing the metals in their natural colour, thus forming 4 pleasant “r 
trast to the woodcuts which, from the nature of their subjects are 
a rather sombre character. «“ Voleans 

Far less gorgeous in external appearance is the work, Voles 
et Tremblements de Terre,” which gives a scientific and histori 
account of the volcanic action of the earth. The book forms 
of the “ Bibliothéque des Merveilles,” and is appropriately we ‘ 
in a popular style. Another part of the same series, hey > ‘gb 
“ Heat,” has recently been published by M. Achille Cazin. Thot " 
a work of more scientific pretensions than the “ Volcans, ald 
is at the same time as popularly written as the subject “i 
admit. The learned author, who is professor of natural pal 


sophy at the Lycée of Versailles, has treated his interes 
subject in accordance with the most recent investigations, 
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in doing so has been greatly assisted by Professor Tyndall's 
work on the same science, which was remarkably well rendered 
into French by the Abbé Moigno. It is to be hoped that Dr. Bal- 
four Stewart's excellent “ Elementary Treatise on Heat,” will like- 
wise find a good French translator, and furnish Professor Cazin’s 
countrymen with a scientific practical manual, of the science of 
heat. 

The last illustrated French work to which we wish to direct the 
attention of our readers on the present occasion, is one the first 

rts of which we have already very favourably noticed. We 
allude to Doré’s “ La Fontaine.” Twelve more livraisons have 
been published since the time when we first drew the atteution of 
the public to this remarkable publication ; remarkable on account 
of its admirable execution and its unprecedented cheapness. 
We have carefully examined the numerous illustrations, all of 
which are, with hardly any exception, thoroughly worthy of 
the great artist. Some of them struck us as particularly 
happy, and we cannot help pointing them out briefly to 
our readers. The proud and self-conscious attitude of the lion 
at the heading of “Le Lion abattu par !Homme” is very 
effective, and so is also the grande composition to “ Les 
Loups et les Brebis,” representing the night scene, when the con- 
fiding sheep are being attacked by the whelps, who have grown 
into voracious wolves. The grief of the lion in the “ Lion devenu 
Vieux,” and the stupid insolence of the ass are given with remark- 
able effect. We did not like so well the expression in the 
face of the shepherdess in “Philoméle et Progné,”’ which is 
rather too stern, and almost morose, but this circumstance did 
not surprise us, because we have before noticed that Doré’s 
human figures are, as a rule, faulty and wanting in character. 
His figure of the dead woman in the “ Femme Noyée ;” that of 
the lion’s bride in the “Lion Amoureux,” together with the 
admirable scene of which the beautiful shepherdess forms the 
centre ; that of the love-making boor in “L’Ane et le Petit 
Chien ;” the life-like scene in “ Le Loup, la Mére, et ’Enfant,” in 
which the calmly-threatening attitude of the wolf waiting for his 
prey, is of the highest effect ; the figures of the wretched miser 
and the jolly passer-by in “‘ L’Avare qui a perdu son Trésor;” that 
of the wary fisherman at the head of the fable, “‘ Le petit Poisson 
et le Pécheur ;” those of the old mistress and her two lazy servants, 
in “ La Vieille et les Deux Servantes ;” and finally, those of the 
two doctors, Tant-pis and Tant-mieux, in “ Les Médecins,” 
exhibit however, improvements upon the general character of the 
sketches of the human figure by this eminent artist. If we 
were not sure that a detailed description of illustrations would 
become tedious to the reader we should dwell much longer on 
some of the more successful pieces of the artist ; but we cannot 
forbear from mentioning, in general, three more grandes com- 
positions, which are of true artistic beauty; the one is contained in 
the thirteenth livraison, representing a shepherd standing on the 
summit of a rock, and contemplating the sea ; the second showing 
Fortuna, who had just aroused from slumber a child sleeping on the 
brink of a well, will be found in the nineteenth part, and the subse- 
quent one contains an admirable picture of the ungrateful stag who 
browses, concealed by the broad foliage of the protecting vine. 
We understand that the “ trade-success” of Doré’s ‘ La Fontaine” 
has been enormous, forty thousand copies of each number having 
been sold. There can be no doubt that this success has been well 
merited, 








THE SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS. 


THE Quarterly Journal of Science opens with an article on “ The 
Natural History of Pratas Jsland in the China Sea,” by Dr. Cathbert 
Collingwood, Naturalist on board H.M.S. Serpent. The great Pratas 
reef lies in the direct line of route between Manilla and Houg Kong, 
which occasions it to be the scene of many shipwrecks, more espe- 
cially as thick fogs prevail in its vicinity during the north-east 
monsoon. The reef itself is crescentic in form, and incloses a lagoon 
about 10 miles in diameter, of which Pratas Island, about 1} miles 
long by half a mile wide, occupies the centre. Itis formed entirely of 
coarse coral sand, or débris, generally sloping gradually to the water, 
but in some parts having a steep bank about 3 feet high. Its 
greatest height above the sea-level does not exceed from 25 to 30 
feet. The contour of the surface is diversified by sand-bills, and is so 
overgrown with shrubs as to be in fact almost impenetrable. The bushes 
in some places approach very near the sea, and between them and the 
water's edge various flowers occasionally show themselves in the 
sandy soil, including a potentilla, an anemone, a plantago, and some 
grasses. On the west side, on the banks of a shallow bay, the luxu- 
riance of the vegetation assumes quite a park-like aspect. Amongst 
the bushes immense orthopterous insects (grasshoppers) flew about, 
exhibiting a deep red under wing, and looking very much like small 
birds. To the shrubs were also attached numerous webs of a spider, 
belonging to the division Acrosoma, which, to jadge from the contents 
of their larders, frequently preyed upon each other, apparently 
driven to cannibalism by the paucity of insect life. A moth with small 
red and black spots on the wings, was pretty numerous; and with one 
larger, but scarce, appeared to constitute the only lepidopterons insects. 
These, with some ants and a few carrion beetles, appeared to comprise 
the whole of the insect fauna. Innumerable little hermits (Paguri and 
Ceenobitee) occapied the deserted shells of Nautics: and Nexitine, and 
larger ones those of good-sized Turbines; but there were no live shells 
upon the beach except a few insignificant ones, such as Litorine and 
Parpurs, nor any traces of Annelids or Echinoderms. A wary, swift- 
footed crab (Ocypoda) emerged occasionally from holes in the sand, 
and scuttled down to the sea upon the first sign of approaching foot- 








steps. No indications of quadrupeds were discovered. There were, 
however, plenty of birds, both of sea and land species, and especially 
of gannet, which flew so close overhead that they could be knocked 
down with a stick. The following article, “ Nerve Structure and 
Force,” by Holmes Coote, F.R.C.8., of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, is 
on an interesting subject, and fall of interesting facts, but is character- 
ized by a certain indefiniteness of outline, and seems to lack a 
preliminary systematic sketch of the subject and its divisions—so 
essential to the utility of a paper designed as the vehicle of instruction 
to those not already conversant with the principles of the matter dis- 
cussed. ‘The Polynesians and their Migrations,” by Alfred R. 
Wallace, F.R.G.S., is a criticism of the views recently advanced by 
M. Qaatrefages as to the origin of this, the most important of the 
Pacific races. We have no desire to impugn the conclusions of Mr. 
Wallace, who informs us he has resided eight years amongst the 
Malays, neither are we concerned to defend the doctrines of M. 
Quatrefages, which appear to us to bs pure speculations ; but it is only 
fair to M. Quatrefages to state that his views are misrepresented by 
Mr. Wallace, who says, ‘‘ The one single fact of stature is conclusive 
against any such comparatively recent common origin as M. Quatre- 
fages argues for. A race which averages 5ft. 10in., and has many 
men 6fc. Zin. or more, can hardly have been derived at such a recent 
period as to have retained community of language, from a race averag- 
ing 5fc. 5in. or 5ft. Gin., and among whom a single individual of 5ft. 
10in. is rarely, perhaps never, found.” What reader from the above 
passage could surmise that M. Quatrefages’ position is—that, although 
the three types of man, white, yellow, and black, have contributed to 
form the Polynesian races, in the finest of these Oceanic populations the 
white element predominates, especially amongst the aristocracy, to such 
an extent, as occasionally to show itself nearly pure? That the negro 
element is fuund in various degrees, preponderating in the lower 
classes ; whilst the yellow type is in the greater portion of these popu- 
lations, the one which enters the least ? That in the Malay race, on the 
contrary, though the admixture of races be the same, the proportions 
are so completely changed, that the yellow race assumea the most 
prominent porition ? We next come toa notice of M. Figaier’s “ World 
Before the Deluge,” “ Vegetable World,” and “ Les Merveilles de la 
Science,” a work still in progress. The opportunity is taken to pay a 
well-deserved compliment to the inexhaustible activity, and no less 
remarkable abi ity, ia popularizing science, displayed by M. Figuier, 
whose “ L’ Année Scientifique et Industrielle, on Expoeé Annuel des 
Travaux Scientifiques, des Inventions, et des Principales Applications 
4 la Science a |’ Industrie, aux Arts, &c.,” now in its eleventh year, is 
a model of industry and sound judgment, no less than of versatility of 
knowledge. ‘‘ The Ventilation of Coal-Mines,” by Robert Hunt, and 
‘** Belgian Competition in the Iron Manufacture,” by Bernhard 
Samuelson, M.P., are two articles deserving of being read with atten- 
tion by all interested in these subjects. ‘* Manchester: its Sanitary 
and Social State and its Corporate Rulers,’’ by George Greaves, 
Consulting Medical Officer Chorlton Union Hospital, &c, and the 
‘* Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Bill,” are two earnest and power- 
fully written articles evidently by the same pen, in which those blots 
on our boasted civilization—the insanitary arrangements which con- 
vert the site of onr cities into a vast reservoir of cesspool drainage— 
and crowd human beings together in filthy dens like hogs in a stye, 
are denounced with a directness of aim and honesty of purpose, that 
carry captive the sympathies and the convictions of the reader, 

The Geological Magazine for March and April furnishes its readers 
with its usual valuable selection of geological information. On the 
prominent question of ‘* Denudation,” Mr. Thomas C. Brown, of Upper 
Barton, Cirencester, a dweller amongst the Cotswold Hills, observes 
that everybody living amongst the hills who has his eyes opes, must 
discover parallel cases to those described by Mr. Hull in the October 
number, +. ¢.,, valleys commencing on high ground and descending to 
the sea, some having rivers, others being dry. The valleys in the 
Cotswold Hills are depressions in the oolitic beds; they have a baee- 
ment of clean oolitic gravel, with the edges taken off, but not formed 
into pebbles, proving that it has never been subjected to coast or tidal 
action or long-contioued attrition. Some of these valleys begin at the 
crest of the oolitic range now elevated one thousand feet above the sea, 
and gradually descend the south-west slope of the Cotswolds, until they 
reach the summit level of the Thames, four hundred feet above the 
sea; others are more local, descending from ground five to six hundred 
feet above the sea. It is clear that the dry valleys cannot owe their 
origin to river action, and the river-valleys are only channels which 
receive the springs of the local clay beds. The action of these rivers 
is never a denuding one, even when in flood, little solid matter being 
carried off. It is therefore impossible to conceive that these extensive 
valleys are the result of river-action. We know that the oolitic matter 
once formed a sea bottom, nearly or quite level, and that it is now 
elevated one thousand feet above the sea-level. Assume it to have 
been lifted up fifteen hundred feet, cracks in the surface must have 
taken place, and being unequally elevated and tilted to the south-east 
during its elevation, sea currents must have run in these cracks; and 
here we get an enormous power sufficient to explain the denudation, 
and account for the cleanness of the gravel bottoms of these valleys. 
All these Cotewold valleys, wet or dry, terminate in the estuary of the 
Thames, with one exception, which runs into the Severn, and in none 
of the valleys are there any fresh-water deposits. Mr. W. Tupley, on 
the ‘‘ Denudation” question, insists on the preferability of attributing 
the origin of escarpments to causes now in action, rather than to the 
cataclysmic class of agencies. On the Yorkshire coast we pass in the 
same line of cliffs from lias in the north, through all the oolitic series 
in succession, to chalk in the south, Such is never the case with 
inland eecarpments, which present the same set of beds throughout 
their entire length. Can a single instance be given of a long 
line of modern sea-cliffs following the strike, and being at all com- 
parable to what we know as escarpments? “At present,” ob- 
serves Mr. Topley, “I think the point at issue may be simply 
stated thus—Can the advocates of the marine theory produce any 
undoubted traces of marine action along the many bundred miles 
of inland cliffs we all call ‘escarpments’ or any undoubted marine 
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deposits not glacial driftat their base ? Or, on the other hand, can they 
producea single instance where the sea is now forming a long continuous 
line of cliffs having any analogy to such escarpments ? At a recent 
meeting of the Geological Society of London, his Grace the Duke of 
Argyle, F.R.S., described a Post-Tertiary Lignite or Peat-Bed in the 
district of Kintyre, Argyleshire, and expressed the opinion that these 
beds indicate five or six different changes of level :—1. The peat-bed 
has been depressed under shallow and very muddy water, depositing 
the bed of fine clay. 2. A further depression has subjected this mud 
to an inroad of the sea, bringing with it the sand which overlies the 
clay. 3. A farther depression, or possibly a partial elevation, exposing 
the same surface to some strong current or littoral action, has brought 
down upon it the bed of coarse gravel. 4. All these beds have been 
consolidated and re-elevated above the sea. 5. Another depression 
has enabled the sea to erode the valley of which the “Old Coast 
Line” forms the boundary, and in which this section is exposed. A 
long period seems to have followed, during which this Old Coast Line 
formed the coast of Scotland, and during that period the upper mussel- 
bed seems to have been deposited. 6. A final elevation of the land 
has determined the present coast line and left the old one as it now 
appears—subsequently modified by atmospheric action, and cut through 
by streams. All these changes have occurred during what geologically 
must be called the existing period. The Duke exhibited a fossil in a 
rolled pebble found near Inverary. It is the first trace of an organism 
which has yet been discovered in any part of the Mica-slate series of 
the interior of Argyleshire. All the transported matter of the district 
appeared to belong to the surrounding hills. This pebble agreed in 
lithological character with some beds in the neighbourhood. The fossil 
had been pronounced by palzwontologists to belong to the Silurian 
fauna. So far, therefore, the discovery of this fossil seemed to con- 
firm Sir Roderick Murchison’s determination of the geological horizon 
of the Argyleshire Mica-slates and Quartzites. 

The Intellectual Observer maintains its character for articles at once 
interesting and instructive, and opens with one specially entertaining, 
“‘The economic Uses of Shells and their Inhabitants,’ with a tinted 
plate, by Henry Woodward, F.G.S., of the British Museum. The early 
races of man appear often to have dwelt on the seashore, and sub- 
sisted largely upon mollusca, using at the same time the shells of some 
species as articles of dress or ornament, a practice which has subsisted 
to the present day. Vast shell-mounds fringe the shores of Denmark 
and her islands, and vast strata of oyster-shells must exist beneath 
London. Ten years ago, from 20,000 to 30,000 bushels of natives, 
and 100,000 bushels of sea-oysters, were annually supplied to the 
London market. We are told that “sea-oysters” (i. e., oysters 
naturally grown) attain their majority in four years, but “ natives” 
(i. e., oysters artificially cultivated) do not reach their full growth in 
less than five or seven years, a statement apparently improbable, and 
requiring some explanation. The present scarcity of oysters is attri- 
buted to bringing immature oysters to market. The oyster companies 
promise to make oysters as cheap as ever in another six or seven years. 
Mytilus edulis, the common mussel, is extensively eaten in Scotland, 

Ireland, and France. The giant clam of the Indian Ocean, the shell 
of which often weighs 500Ib, is stated by Captain Cook to be very good 
eating, and sometimes weighs 20lb. The Solens, or razor-fishes, are 
excellent articles of food when cooked. The Patella, or rock-limpet, 
is used for food in the north of Ireland, and many tons weight are 
collected annually near the town of Larne alone. On the western coast 
of South America there is a limpet which attains the diameter 
of a foot, and is used by the natives asa basin. The Litorina litorea, 
or common winkle, is oviparous, and inhabits the lowest zone of sea- 
weed between tide-marks. A land snail (Helix pomatia) was highly 
esteemed by the Romans, who fattened them as articles of food ; they 
are still found abundantly in many localities of the south of England, 
especially about the sites of old Roman villas in Gloucestershire. They 
were at one time appreciated by our ancestors, and when boiled in 
spring water, and seasoned with oil, salt, and pepper, they make a dainty 
dish. Our neighbours the French still eat them extensively. Every 
one who visits the Paris Exhibition should taste a dish of snails, they are 
most delicious. The flesh of the cuttle-fish was greatly prized by the 
ancients, and is still regularly exposed for sale in the markets at 
Naples, Smyrna, many towns in Spain, in the bazaars of India, 
and in the fishmongers shops in Japan. The undigested remains of 
fossil cuttle-fishes are frequently noticed entombed within the ribs of 
the [cthyosauri and Plesiosauri of our lias. An article on “ Silvered- 
Mirror Telescopes,” upon M. Foucault’s plan, gives some valuable 
details as to the success which has attended their introduction into 
this country. \The present instruments, constructed by Mr. Browning 
with Mr. With’s mirrors, leave nothing to be desired in point of accu- 
esd of woven A 6}-inch silvered mirror has more light than a 5} 
on ie Bog readily divides stars which few achromatics will 

< r. Slack’s 64 telescope on good nights has several 


times distinctly split y? Andromede with about 350, and this star is | 
In the matter of cost the new telescopes | 


easy with Mr. Webb’s 94, 


ofed a happy contrast to the enormous price of fine achromatics. 
Biela’s Comet,” with a tinted plate, by W. T. Lynn, B.A., is a highly 


interesting paper, comprising all the facts known concerning it, care- | 


fully digested into a small compass. 
ordinary feat of separating twenty yea 
remarkable comet appears now to h 
vigilant and patient searches for it last 
have been visible having met with n 


the Crater Linné and supposed Lunar ions” i 
extract from a letter from Schmidt, sadivatint the-Meesninaane te 
Linné, and suggesting that the mud volcano is the terrestrial analogue 
of the phenomenon recently observed on the Mare Serenita ’N 
only is the late crater filled, but a hill of nearly 2,000 En lish feet in 
diameter and about 40 feet high, exists where a diup’ che’ was 
formerly seen. We have thus now, for the first time, a veritable r- 
fectly authenticated instance of a decided change in the moon’s sathes 
Connected with this subject we find scattered over the moon’s face 
numerous small and large bright spots, some having the appearance 
of craters, which observers would do well to watch carefully, 


After performing the extra- 
rs ago, into two portions, this 
ave vanished entirely; most 
year at a time when it should 
oO success. “Fresh Notes on 


a 
The present number of Hardwicke’s Science Gossip is one of 
best we have seen. Its opening article, *‘ How to Study en 
History,” by Professor Huxley, if entitled to the appellatin™ 
“science gossip” from its easy, conversational Btyle, ig assureih f 
gossip of a very superior class, and treats the reader to a glim f 
Natural History, under a more methodical and systematic form than In 

has been accustomed to expect in the pages of this periodical, Taki 
a lobster as his text, Professor Huxley delivers an admirable Jegt 
on the “unity of plan” discoverable in the structures of tittmade 
What wonderful variety has been educed, by excess or suppression j 
the develpment of certain links in the series of segments of which the 
individual consists. We cannot conceive a happier treatment of the 
question of morphology, or a more satisfactory profession of faith in 
the doctrine of homologies; yet we remember, a few years gin 
hearing Professor Huxley deliver some lectures on anatomy abt 
College of Surgeons, the great blot in which in our eyes, wag the lec. 
turer’s rejection of those profound views on the homologies of the 
vertebrate skeleton originating with Oken and Goethe, and which 
might almost be defined to be the application of the ideas and prin. 
ciples shown by Professor Huxley to be applicable to the segments of 
the lobster to the skullof the vertebrata. ‘ First Annual Report of the 
Aéronautical Society of Great Britain.” His Grace the Duke of Argyle, 
the president, in the chair. We were agreeably surprised to find in 
this, the first publication of the society—and where we confess we 
were prepared to light upon something flighty—the most acute and 
philosophical analysis of the conditions and mode of flight in birds, we 
have ever seen. The article “On Aérial Locomotion, and the Laws 
by which Heavy Bodies impelled through the Air are Sustained,” by 
F, H. Wenham, Esq., will be perused with great interest by all for 
whom the philosophy of mechanics has an attraction. The connection 
between long and narrow, or sickle-shaped, wings in birds, and fing in 
fishes, and velocity of locomotion, was many years ago pointed out by 
Mr. Ewbank, unaccompanied, however, by the luminous expositions 
and explanations furnished by the present writer. What appears 
most remarkable is, that such a thorough comprehension of the con. 
ditions of flight does not disabuse Mr. *Wenham’s mind of the fal 

of supposing the practical realization of the endowment to be within 
the reach of the human race, whose muscular organization is con. 
structed on a type so opposite to that of the bird. 


RecE1vED.—The Artizan, the Edinburgh Medical Journal, the 
Medical Mirror, and the Technologist. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


BrsLioGRAPHY does not often concern itself with the writings of 
living men; but an exception to this rule is to be found in the little 
volume under the name of “ Tennysoniana,” to which we alluded in 
our last “ Literary Gossip,” and which now lies before us. It is a 
small 8vo., of about 170 pages, published by Mr. Basil Montagu 
Pickering, of Piccadilly. The work is anonymous, but the preface is 
signed “ R. H. 8.” Whether the author is a personal friend of the 





tis. Not | 


Laureate, we cannot say; but he is a great admirer of his genius, and 
must have devoted a good deal of his time to the collection and colla- 
tion of the several editions of his works, and to the garnering of stray 
details touching the man himself, all of which are interesting to the 
present generation, and will be valuable to the future biographer. It 
seems that the first literary production of Alfred Tennyson appeare 
about forty years ago. It was printed and published at Louth, in 
Lincolnshire (Tennyson’s native county), and was entitled “ Poems by 
Two Brothers.” The “two brothers” were Alfred and Charles 
Tennyson, though their names did not appear on the title-page. 
Alfred was at that time in the eighteenth year of his age ; and he and 
his brother, with becoming modesty, adopted as their motto the follow- 
ing words from Martial :— Hoc nos novimus esse nihil” (We know 
this to be nothing). “R. H. 8.” gives us but few specimens of this 
volume; but we may safely infer that the contents were poor enough. 
Some of the titles suggest the old poetical commonplaces of young 
beginners :—‘ Lines to Memory,” “The Exile’s Harp,” “ Remorse, 
“‘We meet no more,” “To Fancy,” “ Midnight,” “ Friendship, On 
Sublimity,” “Time, an Ode,” &c. Others have an odd tone of some- 
thing formal and old-fashioned ; as, * Lines to One who Entertained & 
Light Opinion of an Eminent Character,” ‘On the Death of my 
Grandmother,” “On being asked for a Simile to illustrate the Advan- 
tage of keeping the Passions subservient to Reason,” “ Short ee he 
on Homer,” &c. Others, again, betray that the brothers shared in the 
then prevalent excitement in favour of the Hellenes; for we 
poems called “Greece,” and “ Exhortation to the Greeks.” Byron 
seems to have had a powerful influence on the minds of the youthfal 
poets: one of their pieces is called “On the Death of Lord Byra, 
and lines from the author of “ Childe Harold” are frequently used a8 
mottoes. The first conspicuous work of Alfred Tennyson was ae 
| Cambridge Prize Poem, “Timbuctoo” (1829), which was very oa 
gistically noticed in the Atheneum of July 22nd of that year 
which was certainly distinguished by some noble passages. In Ses 
appeared “ Poems, chiefly Lyrical, by Alfred Tennyson. This, It 
the volume which contained “ Mariana in the Moated Gresgy pas 
was well received upon the whole ;—the Westminster Review ( 
article, it is thought, by Mr. John Stuart Mill) hailing it a8 & aes 
great promise ; Leigh Hunt, in the Tatler, contrasting the two b aed 
in a series of articles, and concluding by giving the palm 4 ool 





and Professor Wilson, in Blackwood’s Magazine, * mingling praise 


blame,” as Tennyson afterwards told us in some very stinging 7 

After the appearance of the volume of 1833, Coleridge ty,” 

Tennyson that some of his poems showed “a good deal of beat wai 

but he added that he had “ begun to write verses without very 0 
understanding what metre is.” And he “ prescribed” to ter 

write for two or three years “in none but one or two well-known 

strictly-defined metres, such as the heroic couplet, the octave of bis 
_ or the octosyllabic measure,” as a corrective to the looseness p= 
| mew metres, some of which Coleridge said he could scarcely 
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Wordsworth, in 1845, spoke of Tennyson as “ decidedly the first of 
our living poets,” though it seems that he had originally, unlike Leigh 
Hunt, regarded Charles as the better poet. The very curious little 
yolume of “R. H. 8S.” contains a great many collations of first and 
second readings of passages in the chief poems (Tennyson is a great 
corrector) ; a complete list of the poet’s writings ; an account of the 
Tennyson portraits; various literary and biographical particulars ; 
and some remarks on Tennyson’s versification, in which it is shown 
that the stanza of “*In Memoriam” is borrowed from Ben Jonson. 
Mr. George Cruikshank has published an etching which he calls 
“The British Beehive, a Penny Political Picture for the People, with 
a Few Words upon Parliamentary Reform.” The various cells in the 
beehive represent the several industrial occupations of the British 
people, together with the chief departments of the State—the army, 
navy, volunteers, &c.; and the object is to show what a perfect com- 
monwealth ours is, and how well we can do without Parliamentary 
Reform. Some of the figures look strangely old-fashioned, and all 


the shop-windows, by an odd dispensation, are provided with numerous | 


small panes, after the manner of half a century ago, ere plate-glass was 
a power in the land. Of Mr. Cruikshank’s accompanying address to 
his “ fellow countrymen” it may be sufficient to say that it ends with 
the words (in large capitals, and “ grouped” like a dedication), “ God 
preserve our gracious Queen, our glorious Constitution, and our beau- 
tiful Beehive!’ The design shows the artist’s well-known skill in 
crowding a large number of expressive little figures into a small 
space; but what it teaches we are ata loss to say. In the days of 


Hone, Mr. Cruikshank was a reformer; but we are always glad to meet | 


the veteran in whatever political colours he may please to appear. 
Baron Liebig, in the article on Bacon, in the last number of Fraser’s 
Magazine, of which we gave a brief account last week, says :—‘ I 
found that there existed in England a class of literary men perfectly 
unknown in France and Germany; a class formed by gentlemen of 
education, who, on the whole, are not addicted to professional studies, 
and who are generally devoid of profound knowledge either in philo- 


sophy or natural science, but who take part in, and frequently lead | 


public opinion on, the most difficult and complicated scientific questions, 
as, for instance, on the value of Darwin’s theory; on the cause of fer- 
tility of the soil; on the Atlantic cable; on utilization of sewage, &c. 
Frequently these gentlemen are members of Parliament, and also have 
often a certain influence on the press; and thus, as in an instance I 


_ could mention, do their best to prevent such views as clash with their 


preconceived opinions from being made known. Moreover, as their 
contributions are almost always anonymous, it becomes difficult— 
sometimes impossible—to show their want of right to meddle with 
such questions. I found that the judginent of these gentlemen was 
determined by peculiar rules or canons; that they possessed a logic of 
their own ; and that with them ‘experiment’ meant something quite 
different from what we, or at least men who have every day to deal 
with it, are accustomed to attribute to this word. I discovered, further, 
that there was a kind of demon, who was my worst enemy, concealed 
under the words ‘ induction,’ ‘ principles,’ and ‘axioms’ of Bacon. I 
had studied attentively my ‘ Whewell’ and my ‘ Mill,” and had learned 
from them that by the word ‘ induction’ is to be understood the logic 
of facts, so that, in order to know the signification of Bacon’s induction, 
nothing remained to me but to study Bacon’s works. My little book on 
Bacon contains all I was able to gather in this behalf. Reading lately 
in the third of the admirable lectures delivered by Professor Huxley, 
at the Museum of Practical Geology, ‘I do protest that, of the vast 
number of cants in this world, there are none to my mind so contemp- 
tible as the pseudo-scientific cant which is talked about the Baconian 





philosophy,’ I was ready to burst into sympathetic laughter, at finding 
that the eminent naturalist also had stumbled upon mydemon.” Vin- 
dicating himself from the charge of hating England, the Baron avers 
that he has often been blamed by his own countrymen, and by his 
friends in France, for being too partial to British ideas and authors. 
He adds :—‘“‘ I am a friend of English literature, and I read almost more 
English than German works. Twenty-two years ago, I caused Dar- 
Win’s excellent ‘ Journal of the Voyage of the Beagle’ to be translated 
into German by my friend Dieffenbach ; and later I induced the pub- 
lisher of my ‘ Letters on Chemistry’ (Winter, in Leipzig), and of my 
* Agricultural Chemistry’ (Vieweg, in Brunswick), to publish in 
German the work of Thomas Buckle (‘ History of Civilization’), and 
the works of J. Stuart Mill.” 

Punch has sustained a loss in the death of Mr. C. H. Bennett, the 
artist, who expired last week, after a short illness, at the early age of 
thirty-eight. He first made himself known, about fourteen years ago, 
in a comic rival to Punch, called Diogenes, and only joined the more 
famous periodical after the death of Mr. Leech, in the autumn of 1864. 
His genius was grotesque, and characterized, perhaps, by a little 
sameness ; but several of his illustrated books exhibit considerable 
humour and fancy. A feeling testimony to his worth appears in 
Wednesday’s Punch. Mr. Bennett was buried on Monday. He leaves 
& wife and eight children. 

Mr. John Prideaux Selby, a well-known naturalist, and writer on 
British birds and forest trees, died recently at his residence, Twizell 
House, Northumberland, at the of eighty-seven. 

The Paris papers mention the death of M. Abel Francois Villemain, 
author of the *“ Vie de Cromwell,” and the “Cours de Littérature 
Frangaise,” and a member of the Academy; also, the demise of 
M. J. J. Hittorff, author of “ Restitution da Temple d’Empédocles a 
Selinonte, ou I’Architecture Moderne de la Sicile,” and an architect of 

h position. 
, An amusing account appears in the New York Rownd Table of an 
interview granted by the French Emperor to an American clerical 
author now in Europe. The New York journalist says:— The Rev. 
John 8. OC. Abboit, with rather less of decorous delay than we might 
ve expected, presents himself as successor to the niche vacated by 
Artemus Ward. Harper's Magazine has made us familiar with the 
ym that the gentleman could write fanny things, but it took a great 
1 of reading there to get at as much fun as he has compressed into 
& letter to what may be called his native newspaper, the New Haven 





Jowrnal and Courier, The Emperor of the French, it seems, has been . 


honoured by Mr. Abbott with a private interview, and ‘he (the 
Emperor) received me (Mr. Abbott) by the fireside entirely alone, in 
one of the interior parlours of the palace, and with the most gratifying 
cordiality. With apparently perfect frankness he conversed for n 

an hour upon all the great questions of the day, expressing gratitude 
for the justice which had been done, by my pen, to the Emperor Napo- 
leon I., and his satisfaction that the acts of his own administration 
were to be recorded in a friendly spirit.’ Mr. Abbott, during the 
interview, recited to the Emperor the index of his forthcoming volume, 
which he sets forth in full, occupying forty-six lines of the newspaper, 
in an extremely rhetorical manner. Then Mr. Abbott told the 
Emperor that he was right, and the United States were wrong, on 
the Mexican question, to which the Emperor assented, and, after an 
hour of it, the interview ended.” The Emperor, we believe, is rather 
easy at granting interviews; but this must have been a sickener. 

The Imperial Court in France has given judgment in the case of 
Dentu v. Lebigre-Duquesne, touching the Catalogue of the Universal 
Exhibition. The judgment of the court below is reversed, on the 
ground that the defendants ought not to have been restrained from 
publishing the “ Guide Catalogue” before the work appeared. 

M. Houdot, a corporal in the 36th Regiment of the line, is giving 
lectures at Albi. The Journal du Tarn announces that the subject of 
the last lecture will be ‘‘ Erasmus and German Literature in the 
Sixteenth Century.” 

Touching the new editorship of the Quarterly Review, the Globe 
says :—“*In consequence of some unfounded and most absurd reports 
put in circulation in regard to the Quarterly Review, we must state 
in the most emphatic manner that the new editor, Dr. W. Smith—so 
far from being @ ‘Radical and a Dissenter,’ as has been foolishly 








| 


| stated—is a Conservative and a member of the Church of England. 


It is hardly necessary to add that Dr. Smith was selected for this 
appointment entirely owing to his well-known literary abilities and 


| position, and to his sound Conservative views in all matters affecting 
| either the Church or the State. Dr. Smith has no partnership in the 


Review,—his relation with the publisher being simply editorial, like all 
his more or less distinguished predecessors in the post.” So we are 
- to have a Liberal Quarterly in exchange for a Conservative 
Globe. 

The Guardian thinks it may not be uninteresting to its readers just 
now to learn that the Professorship of Poetry at Oxford was founded 
by Mr. Henry Birkhead, D.C.L., sometime of Trinity College and 


| afterwards Fellow of All Souls, and a barrister of the Inner Temple, 
| in the reign of Queen Anne. The Professors from that date to this 


have been as follows:—Dr. Trapp (1708-18), Thomas Warton (1718- 


| 28), J. Spence (1728-38), J. Whitfield (1738-41), Bishop Lowth (1741- 
| 51), W. Hawkins (1751-6), Thomas Warton (1756-66), Dr. Wheeler 


(1776-83), Dr. Holmes (1783-93), J. Hurdis (1793-1802), EB. Copleston 
(1802-12), J. J. Conybeare (1812-21), Dean Milman (1821-31), J. 
Keble (1831-41), J. Garbett (1841-51), T. L. Claughton (1852-57), 
Matthew Arnold (1857-67). 

Dean Alexander, one of the candidates for the Poetry Professorship 
at Oxford, has in the press a volume of “ Poems and Critical Essays,” 
which will be published immediately. 

The Examiner is said to have passed into the hands of Mr. M‘Cullagh 
Torrens, M.P., who was formerly a writer on the Daily News. 

Mr. Shirley Brooks is contributing to the Illustrated London News a 
column of gossip, called “ Nothing in the Papers.” 

The cab and omnibus interest is to have its “ special organ,” in the 
shape of a periodical to be called The Whip, and Cab and Omnibus 
Guardian. We hope these gentlemen will not drive over the public. 

General Sabine, the President of the Royal Society, will hold his 
second conversazione for this season, at Burlington House, to-day 
(Saturday). 

The Royal Geographical Society has determined to send out an 
expedition to inquire into the fate of Dr. Livingstone, 

The Trustees of the British Museum have granted to the Committee 
of the Early English Text Society seven volumes of the Museum 
Catalogues of Manuscripts. They are for the use of Mr. H, T, 
Parker, of the Early English Text Society’s Committee, who has been 
engaged for some time in compiling a Catalogue of all the Harly 
English Manuscripts in the Museum, 

The second edition of “ La Centralization,’ by M. Dapont White, 
author of “ La Liberté Politique” and “ L’ Individa de |’ Etat,” has just 
appeared at the Librairie GUILLAUMIN. 

A French rival to Mr. Banting has appeared in Paris with a book 
entitled ‘‘ Nouveaux Principles pour Diminuer |’Embonpoint, sans 
Altérer la Santé.” 

One of our contemporaries, in a column devoted to gossip, announced 
last week a new novel by Mr. Mark Lemon, entitled “‘ Leighton Hall.” 
Is this another ** Leighton Hall” ? for we are under the impression that 
a story with that name was published by Messrs. BkapBury & Evans 
about the close of last year. ‘‘Golden Hair” is, we understand, the 
title of the work which Mr. Mark Lemon has in the press. 

According to the Morning Star, *‘ The Life and Labours of the Late 
Dr. Campbell” are in course of preparation, under the editorship of 
Dr. Ferguson and Dr. Brown, of Cheltenham, assisted by his son. A 
large part of the material was prepared by the Doctor’s own hand. 

“ Nooks and Corners in Old France” is the title of a work by the 
Rev. G. Musgrave (a recent translator of the Odyssey), to be published 
shortly, with illustrations by the author. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co.’s new books in the press comprise— 
** A Handbook to the Charities of London ;” “‘ The Origin and History 
of the Canonical and Apocryphal Books of the Bible, designed to show 
What the Bible is not, What it is, and Howto use it,” by Professor 
C. E. Stowe, Part I. The New Testament; “The Pyrenees, from an 
English and French Point of View,” by Henry Blackburn, author of 
“Travelling in Spain in the Present Day,” with upwards of 100 illus- 
trations by Gustave Doré; “The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia,” 
by Sir Philip Sidney, edited with notes by the author of “ The Gentle- 
Life,” with vignettes; &c. 

Messrs. MacmiLtaN & Co. will shortly publish a series of Hsaays. 
on Art, chiefly modern, by Mr. W. M. Rossetti. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Aimard (G.), The Guide of the Desert. Feap., 23. 

—— ——., The Flying Horseman, Feap., 28. 

, The Insurgent Chief. Feap , 28. 

Ashburrer (J.), Philosophy of Animal Magnetism. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

Biggs (Rev. M.), Practical Sermons on the Old Testament. 8v0., 8s, 6d. 

Brande (Professor) and Cox (G. W.), Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art. 
4th edit. Vol. III. 8vo, 21s. 

Cassell’s Guide to Paris. Feap., 2. 

Chambers’ Encyclopedia. Vol. IX. Royal 8vo., 9s. 

Child (The) Taught of God: Memorials of A. M. G. B. Feap., 3s. 

Christian Year Book (The). Cr. 8vo., 4s. 

Clarke (A.), Commentary on the Bible. New edit. 6 vols. Imp. 8vo., £3. 3s. 

Companion Library.—Lord Lynne’s Wife. Feap., 1s. 

Cooper (J. F.), Novels. New edit, Vol. I. Cr. 8vo., 3s, 6d, 

Dove (The) on the Cross. 6th edit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Duthie (W.), Counting the Cost. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 

Eleanor Dryden’s Probation. By K. 8S. Macquoid, 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1s. 11s. 6d. 

English Cyclopedia. Edited by C. Knight. Re-issue. Biography. Vol. III. 
4to., 108. 6d. 

Francke (A. H.), Faith’s Work Perfected. Feap., 2s. 64. 

Froude (J. A.), Short Studies ou Great Subjects. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 18s. 

Fuller (Thomas), Abel Redivivus. New edit. By W. Nichols, 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 93. 

Gretchen's Troubles. By A. H. Engelbach. 18mo., 1s, 

Henderson (James), Memorials of. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Hitchins (J.), The Face of the King; or, Seeing Jesus. Feap., 2s. 

Hood (Thomas), Comic Poems. Edited by 8. Lucas. Feap., 5s. 

Jellett (J. H.), On the Moral Difficulties of the Old Testament. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Lardner (Dr.), Hand Book of Astronomy. 3rd edit. 12mo., 7s. 6d. 

Lewes (G. H.), History of Philosophy. 3rd edit. 2 vols. 8vo., 30s. 

Lindsay (Rev. A.), Espoused to Christ. Feap., 1s. 6d. 

Lott (E.), The English Governess in Egypt. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
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MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE Company. 
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1, OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, LONDON 
EsTaBLiIsHED 1803, ; 
Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £1,900,000 
Losses paid, £3,000,000, ‘4 
Fire Insurances granted on every description of propert 
moderate rates, : ee Ome abroad 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 
All policies are now entitled to the recent reduction in the d 
cent., whether covering buildings, furniture, or stock, uty to ls, 64, per 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent, 


, at 
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LIFE ASSURANCE, 
THE ACCUMULATED AND INVESTED FUNDS oF 
HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE ANY 
and its ANNUAL REVENUE, now amount A MP J 
ACOUMULATED FUND oc. cccccccccocccscciccesss- 00s 60" ceseesoccens £3 
RWG AEs DEVE OD vecscccsvsessasicccesscnceyscies: sipsesaieecssindl geoonee 
The PROFITS of the Company have been divided on seven ovcesions since 


1825, when the Company was established, and on each occasion Jar, i 
benefits have been given to the Assured, ge and important 


A NEW PROSPECTUS, just issued, contains very full informa’ 
Compapy’s principles and practice, and will be forwarded by post ap ~ a 
AGENCIES in every town «f importance throughout the kingdom, 
AGENCIES in JNDIA and the COLONIES, where Premiums received 
and Claims settled. . can be ’ 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, General Sec for 
82, King William-street, BG, ea 
SAMUEL R. FERGUSSON, Resident Secretary, 
West-end office, 3, Pall Mall East, §,W, 
Edinburgh : 3, George-street (Head-office), 
Dublin: 66, Upper Sackville Street. 








Manning (Archbishop), England and Christendom. Cr, 8vo., 10s. 6d, 
Marshall (Mrs.), Grannie’s Wardrobe. 18mo., 1s. | 
Mill (J. 8.), Dissertations and Discussions. Vol. IfI. 8vo., 12s. 


£1. 11s. 6d. 
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Miss Jane, the Bishop's Daughter. By Author of “ Lady Flavia.” 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., | Premium Income for 1866 ........ccoccccsesscscscees 65,776 7 6 


Nudleus (Mrs.), Faith and Victory. 2nd edit. Or. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Oppen’s Postage Stamp Album and Catalogue. New edit. Feap. 4t»., 7s. 6d. 

Plunket (Lord), Life, Letters, and Speeches of. 2 vols. 8vo., 28s. 

Railway Library.—Tom Jones, by H. Fielding. New edit. Feap., 2s. 

Raymond’s Heroine. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 

Shakspeare, Cassell’s Illustrated Edition, Edited by C. and M. C, Clarke, Vol, II. 
Royal. 8vo., 10s. 6d, 

, Handy Volume Edition. 13 vols. in case, 21s. 

Smythies (Mrs. G.), Idols of Clay. 3 vols, Or. 8vo., £1, 11s, 6d. 

Spencer (H.), Principles of Biology. Vol. II. 8vo., 18s. 

Ure’s Dictionary of Arts. 6th edit. 3 vols. 8vo., £4. 14s. 6d. 

Vaux (C.), Designs for Villas and Cottages. New edit. Royal 8vo., 15s, 
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RACTICAL GEOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 

f Professor TENNANT, F.G.S8., will give a Course of Lectures on Geology, 
having especial reference to the spplication of the Science to ENGINEERING. 
— cy 1 agg ba papery and yee bee The Lectures will com. 

ce on Friday, April 26, at 9 a.m ey will b ti i 
Wednesday and Friday at the same ‘hour, ’ Fee, fi. tle 6d — Seeeas 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 











15TH YERaR. 


— UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, PECKHAM 


(Near the Peckham-rye Station, South-London Line.) 
Conducted by JOHN YEATS, LL.D., and Twelve Masters 
Pupils are received from the commencement of their Ninth + eh 
Upper School on attaining their Fourteenth, or on eroving ‘acchadioes tant yo 
the work of the Higher Classes. The terms are inclusive of Books Stationery, & : 
Every boy is, as far as possible, well grounded in English, made to write cin ‘di 
fit for business, and trained to be quick at accounts. French and German = 
taught by native masters, and spoken bv the Principal. Special teachers atte nd 
ae egy de yy and Architectural Drawing. Holidays are chert 
is'ons 0 i ‘ j 
accommodation fob Le ool year equal, The premises are large, and the general 
xamination- i i 
application papers, and Reports of Examiners on every Pupil, may be had on 
.B —Civil Engineers and Architects are res tfi invi i 
vantages afforded for practical work in these gg man to inepent the af 


AFUNDEL SOCIET y., 


Entrance Donation, £1. 1s. Annual Subscription, £1, 1s, 


All persons can at once bec . : : 
the Autumn of 1867, the following Publienterg ens no” Subscribers will receive, in 


. 1} f’ } ° . . . 
ria ai0, In . > 


, 2. POETRY, 
A Chromo-lithograph from the Fresco by Raffaelle 








in the Stanze of the Vatican. 








Specimens of the Works in ; 
Old Bond-street, W. Reet ot tod ’. W: MAYNARD Beaty, 
. . ° ecre A 
RUNODEL SOOCIET y. 


_— ~— 


Lately published, a Chromo-lithograph of “ The FO 


Fresco. by RAFFAELLE, in 8. Maria della Pace, at Rowe, Pye, from the 


trangers, 31s. 6d. Copies can be seen in the Seeeas Fake © Members, 


Old Bond-strest, W. F. W. MAYNARD, Becretagyy” 





Prospectrses, Reports, and every information on application to 
SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, General Manager, 





ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 


Everyone should therefore provide against them, 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, OR &6 
Per Week while laid up by Injury, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND 
(Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, &c.), 
May be Secured By aN ANNUAL Payment or From £3 To £6, 5s, 10 THR 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
The oldest established, and largest Company in the World insuring against 


ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Stations, to the Local 
Agents, or at the Offices, 


64, Cornhill, and 10, Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





|ptrey & Cc O.’S PATENT 


| BOS TONITE 
TABLETS and SLATES. 


s. da. 

PATENT BOSTONITE 0 3 TABLET. 
BOSTONITE 0O 6 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 

PATENT BOSTONITE 0 6 SLATE. 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do, 
BOSTONITE 1 6. Do. 
BOSTONITE 2 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 2 6 Do. 

PATENT BOSTONITE 0 6 BOOK SLATE. 

. BOSTONITE 1 0O Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 


Sold by all Stationers. : 
Wholesale, PERRY & CO., 37, Red Lion-equare, and 3, Cheapside, London, 








MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—JOSEPH GILLOTT, 


application of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he has in 
new series of his useful productions which, for excellence of temper, 
material, and, above all, cheapness in price, must ensure unive 

and defy competition. 


are put up in boxes containing one gross each, with label outside, an 


Dealers can be ~~ 7 at the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham ; 
John-street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 





PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, before finally 
to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contem 
where, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or €= 
fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5. 12s. ; steel fenders, £3. 38. 
£100; fire-irons, from 3s, 3d. the set to £4. 4s, The URTON, and a2 o© 
PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 

IRON MONGER, by Appointment, to H.R.H, the PRINCE 0 
tions of his unrivalled Stock of Sterling Silver and Blectro-Plate, N 


Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom 

and Plans of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, 

8, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Ne 
mdon, . 





METALLIC PEN MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the ote 
mercial world, scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that, oY ced 8 
ity of 


Each pen bears the impress of his name as s guarantee of (eg oF 


of his signature. 
Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers, Merchants and Wholesst ‘1, 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY” 
such af 


assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNE “PIECES, Fe 
IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as cannot be spproaclh, 


quisiteness i 
manship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3. 88. to fey 1 ditto, with: 


rich ormolu ornaments, from £3. 3s. to £25; chimney-pieces, from Pe 


WH114M, S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
sends « CATALOGUE Gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of Of | silver 


and Britannia-Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Foote 

Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Teo Trey? Brass 

and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, —s Pribess' 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with a . 1 
*? 
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